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CHRONICLE. AFTER a considerable interval a little group 


The Health of NE: no longer mere ip, but official, 

the Cesar. as to the Czar’s health, grew worse as 
the week went on. It was stated that his intended 
journey to Corfu had been given up, and yesterday 
morning his disease was defined by some as being of 
the most malignant and hopeless character, failure of 
the heart’s action being also feared. 


The Corean THE tendency which we noticed last week 
Wer. to put a rather heavy discount on the 
Japanese accounts of successes accentuated itself later ; 
but the almost entire absence of trustworthy intelli- 
gence from the actual seat of war still made things 
pretty much guesswork. The publication of the text, 
however, of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty showed that, 
if — were a factor in politics—which it may, 
without cynicism, be pronounced not to be—the 
Japanese certainly ought not to entertain any of 
those designs _ England which are attributed 
to them on rather good authority. M. Orori, who 
has played in Corea something like the part usual, 
a few years ago, with Russian residents in the 
Balkan States, was said to have fallen out of favour, 
the Japanese Minister of the Interior having been 
sent to “strengthen his hands” by stepping into his 


Rumours about the intentions of the Powers, espe- 
cially England, were rife, but ill supported, and 
changed later into an assertion that a proposal of 
Lord Rosesery’s for intervention, actual or condi- 
tional, had been snubbed by the Powers all round. 


‘This was met somewhat tardily by a circumstantial 


semi-official statement in the Daily News declaring 
that no snub had been received, that China had 
listened, that Japan had not turned a deaf ear, and 
that only a “minority” of the Powers disapproved. 
One might, perhaps, like to know what minority. 
Chinese rebellions and Chinese loans were spoken of 
with equal freedom by the quidnuncs, Still further 
reinforcements have been sent to the British fleet in 
the East in the shape of one first-class cruiser, the 
Edgar, and one second-class, the Spartan, both “ new, 
“* fast, and powerful vessels,” as the advertisements 
have it. Perhaps the most instructive single item in 
the welter of contradictions about the actual war is 
that “Marshal YamaGata is waiting for his heavy 
“artillery” before attacking the Chinese positions. 

main question appears to be whether the winter 
will also wait to suit the Marshal. 


of elections has come about. The nomi- 
nation at Birkenhead (where some not very handsome 
tactics were resorted to by the Gladstonians) took 
place this day week, and the polling on Wednes- 
day. The contest was a decidedly sharp one, the 
Unionist candidate, Mr. Lees, being a newcomer, while 
the Gladstonian, Mr. Lever, had strong local influence 
and had fought the seat before. It was, however, 
kept, Mr. LEEs winning by a diminished, but sufficient, 
majority—6,140 to 6,043. The contest for Forfar- 
shire in the room of Sir Jon RicBy was promptly 
arranged, the candidates being Mr. C. M. Ramsey as 
the Unionist, and Mr. Rogson, an imported carpet- 
bagger, as Separatist. The inability of Scotch Glad- 
stonians to find local representatives thus continues. 
Sutherland is not yet provided witha candidate on 
either side, which shows bad electioneering, especially 
on the part of the Unionists, as they were unsuccessful 
last time, and therefore ought to have been ready. 
A fourth vacancy, though not necessarily a fourth 
contest, must be added by the appointment of the 
new Law Officer, whoever he is. Parliament, by the 
way, was further prorogued by proclamation in the 
Gazette of Tuesday to December 20. 


THE ordinary holiday greediness for news, 
ee perhaps a rather extraordinary ten- 
dency to scares, which prevails at present, attracted 
considerable attention to the report which came on 
Tuesday morning that a special meeting of the 
Viceroy’s Council in India had been called, and the 
Commander-in-Chief’s tour of inspection postponed, 
owing to grave news received of the AMEER’s health. 
We deal elsewhere with the outlook in this matter ; the 
facts are not quite free from dispute. Meanwhile, 
fresh assertions of Russian intrusion on the Pamirs 
have arrived, with the addition that an actual brush 
with the Afghans occurred. 
German THE strange case of Herr Lest, the 
German Governor of the Cameroons (who, 
as we noted here, was accused some time 
ago of conduct remarkably resembling in all re- 
spects that of a LEGREE on the great scale) came to 
a stranger end this werk. Practically all the charges 
of flogging women, of hanging men, and of milder 
misconduct were admitted. Whereupon the Court 
acquitted Herr Leist on most of the counts, and sen~- 
tenced him on the rest to be removed to another post, 


and to have his salary cut down twenty per cont. This 
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somewhat confirms the notion that, while anything may 
be forgiven to an English official except “ vigour,” 
nothing will be punished in a German one where 
“‘ vigour” has been shown. 


Ir has been said that the Portuguese au- 
Delagos BAY: thorities at Delagoa Bay have refused 
assistance from Cape Town and invited it from the 
Transvaal, which might mean a good deal of trouble. 
But news from the Cape on this subject is always 
rather suspicious, and news from the spot not very 
authoritative. H.M.S. Thrush might, however, have a 
consort with advantage. This is all the more necessary 
in that divers German ships have been ordered to 
the spot, and that the German Colonial party (which 
has always hankered after a Boer alliance) is using the 
most unfriendly language towards England. Fortu- 
nately the Germans have in this quarter absolutely no 
rights or even claims; but it is none the less necessary 
to support our own. 


Politics in ‘THE Norwegian elections, besides their bear- 
Norway and ing on the Home Rule question hetween 
“™ Norway and Sweden, have had interest as 
showing a curious, though not by any means un- 
exampled, change in the complexion and local distri- 
bution of parties. For many years the Norwegian 
commercial and urban classes generally have been 
Conservative, the “country party” Radical; but now 
things, partly owing to the growth of Socialism 
in the towns, are turning the other way. In 
another small country—Belgium—elections have 
been taking place under the last Reform Bill, it 
was said at first with distinct Socialist success. 
Later, however, it became obvious (though the second 
ballots, which do not take place till to-morrow, may 
affect the situation to some extent) that the Socialist 
successes had been effected at the expense of the old 
Liberal party, and that the Catholics would in all pro- 
bability be as strong as ever, if not stronger—a result 
less surprising to those who know Belgium than to 
those who do not. There is rumour of considerable 
bargaining between the Liberals and the Socialists, 
which may affect the result. 


General HE Week opened with abundant rumours 
Foreign and about the Czar’s illness, an interview with 
Affairs. that rather talkative, but distinctly intelli- 
gent, young King, ALEXANDER of Servia, and reassur- 
ing statements about the health of the Ameer of 
AFGHANISTAN, Lord Harris, as Governor of Bombay, 
had spoken plain truths to certain Deccan munici- 
palities as to “representation.” They should behave 
themselves before they tried to “represent” others, 
said he, like a good cricketer and a sensible man. 
A considerable train robbery has amused the United 
States, where a lynching mob, to the delight doubtless 
of Miss FLORENCE BALGARNIE, was dispersed with a 
good deal of loss by the Militia, who had been summoned 
to protect the gaol. Mr. Bayarp, the American Am- 
bassador here, has been making flattering observations 
on England, especially on the policeman at Hyde Park 
Corner, to an audience at Wilmington, Delaware. The 
unanimity of foreign admiration for the policeman at 
Hyde Park Corner is really touching, though slightly 
monotonous It is said that the Administration of the 
Interior in Egypt is to be largely reformed, and put to 
@ great extent under the direction of an English 
official This is very good news for Egypt and the 
friends of Egypt; whether it. will be regarded as good 
by Pari-ian journalists is a matter on which they will 
doubtless themselves express no uncertain sound. A 
very annoying thorn has been taken out of the sides of 
the Germans in South-West Africa by the surrender of 
HEnprIK Wirsoo!, the powerful Hottentot chief, who 
has so long successfully resisted them. 


Mr. Morey cut rather a poor figure last 
week in reference to an interference of his 
between Lord Siico and one of his tenants, it bein 


.| pretty conclusively shown that the woman concern 


had not been treated with any harshness whatever. 
Eight men were drowned this week in Bantry Bay by 
the upsetting or staving of what the papers call a 
“canvas canoe,” but what was doubtless one of the 
large, but horribly flimsy, curraghs or coracles used on 
the West coast of Ireland. 


The Church THE last day of the Church Congress saw 
Congress. some exceedingly good papers read, 
perhaps the best of the meeting. With Professor 
GwaTKIN to discuss the Roman Empire, the Bishop of 
CoLtomso Buddhism, Mr. W. B. Ricamonp Church Art, 
and Sir Joun Starver Church Music, there could be 
no lack of authority, and (in Mr. RIcHMOND’s case 
at least) no lack of liveliness. 


THE ual increase of political talk 
last Saturday has continued 
this week. Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN was scarcely novel 
on the wickedness of the House of Lords, and Sir 
Henry James decidedly hackneyed on the relations of 
education and crime. As Sir Henry “can testify 
“from personal knowledge” to this connexion, it 
would be impolite to demur to it, but we cannot help 
feeling a little curiosity as to where the personal 
knowledge comes in. Has Sir HENRY a diary some- 
where recording the gradual diminution of the criminal 
instincts in himself as he proceeded from Musa to tupto 
and from tare-and-tret to conic sections? Otherwise 
we do not quite understand, for mere statistics as to 
calendars at Sessions do not of necessity prove any- 
thing. 

Ox Tuesday Mr. CHAMBERLAIN spoke at Durham, 
and partly continued, y defended, his recent pro- 
gramme, offensive and defensive. We observe that 
Gladstonians have claimed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN as pro-- 
mising to vote for Welsh Disestablishment. They 
omitted, according’ to their custom, to mention that 
he declared at the same time for compensation as full 
at least as that given to the Irish Church—a condition 
which would e Mr. Gee, Mr. GEORGE, and the rest 
of the pack simply furious. Meanwhile, Mr. THomas 
Eis, the chief Government Whip, was making a 
speech at Bala, which, if it meant anything, meant 
Home Rule and prairie value for Wales. This is 
odd language for a Whip. But Lord Rosepery, per- 
haps, cares for none of these things. 


Sm Rosert Hamitton, who, since his 
An conversion to Home Rule some years ago, 
has been rather peripatetic, has received a solid reward 


in the shape of the Chairmanship of the Customs, one 
of the best posts in the permanent Civil Service. Mr. — 


HamiLTon CurFE has succeeded Sir A. K. STEPHENSON 
in the rather coveted office of Solicitor to the Treasury 
and the extremely well-abused post of Public Prosecutor. 


Anglican THE dispute as to the validity of Anglican 
Orders. Orders has gone on, with a vigour and 
voluminousness equally surprising, perhaps, to those 
who take no interest in the subject and to those who 
know something about it. We may make one small 
contribution ourselves. The denial of the validity is 
almost indispensable, and is, at any rate, an enormous 
assistance to the proselytizing work of what the present 
Archbishop of CaNrERBURY (to its great annoyance) 
has happily called “the Italian mission in England.” 
Assertion in that sense, therefore, is, on the principle of 
Cui bono, to say the least, suspicious. Ou the other 
hand, the admission (which is notorious) of the validity 
by Roman theologians of orthodoxy and learning is, in 
the same circumstances, one of the strongest pieces of 
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evidence possible. We supply this argument, of 
course, only for the use of the layman. As for the 
expert, few, we think, who have impartially examined 
it have ever felt a doubt on the subject. 


The Empire THE directors of the Empire have issued 
Theatre. @ moderately worded protest against the 
absurd and tyrannical behaviour of the Licensing Com- 
mittee of the County Council. It is impossible to say 
whether that body at large will listen to it, but one 
thing is not only possible, but certain. No stronger 
argument than their refusal could be supplied to those 
who maintain that elected bodies in general, and the 
London County Council as hitherto elected in parti- 
—_ are utterly unfit to be trusted with such functions 
as these. 


Police. 2? i8 @ pity that police magistrates, who 

have great opportunities for clearing the 
public mind of cant—and who, to do them justice, 
often use them—should ever talk such clap-trap as 
Mr. Lane did the other day at the North London 
Court in describing elementary education as a certain 
boy’s “birthright.” If Mr. Lane merely meant that 
the youth in question was born after the present 
Education Acts came into force, the bare truth of his 
statement is of course undeniable, its importance less 
so. For in that case we must call the effects of all the 
statutes in force at the birth of any British infant his 
“birthright”; and it will be, in Mr. Lanr’s lan e, 
the birthright of every boy and every girl born during 
the present year to be hanged if they commit murder, 
and to pay double Death duties if they are fortunate or 
industrious enough to acquire a certain amount of 
riches. And their birthright in education, the gallows, 
and Sir WitLiam Harcourt’s schedules will lapse the 
moment that the QUEEN’s assent is given to any alter- 
ation of these statutes—a very odd kind of birthright. 
At Marylebone the mysterious “fight with medi- 
“ geval cutlasses ” lost all its interest, and turned out 
to be a mere brawl—some hinted a drunken brawl— 
between betting men. 


g Two hundred and sixty miles one hundred 

and seventy-seven yards were done in twelve 
hours on the bicycle this day week by G. Hunt of 
Nottinghamshire. This breaks by nearly two miles 
the previous record made only the other day.——-One of 
the most noteworthy football matches played this season 
as yet was between Sunderland and Woolwich Arsenal, 
in which the Northern team, who had come with a great 
professional reputation, were beaten by the Arsenal with 
‘two goals to one, as they were next day at Leyton by 
the “ Casuals” with four to three. 


‘The School Board VERY amusing wrath was shown by the 
Question, Bible Education Council at Archdeacon 
Srncair’s very proper submission to his Bishop in the 
matter of the little Nonconformist-Freethinker “plant” 
against religious education. ‘“ What,” cried Dr. LUNN 
in effect, “obey a bishop! what next?” and his 
should open the eyes of the Churchmen who have allowed 
themselves to be hoodwinked even better than Dr. 
Srvouair’s resipiscence. That Mr. Eyton, a Prebendary 
and a supposed good Churchman, should have taken the 
same line, may set some a-murmuring to themselves 
musingly that very suggestive resolution of the Exeter 
Gladstonian parsons about the “too prevalent idea that 
“ Liberalism and Churchmanship are incompatible.” 
It is fair to say that Mr. Eyton afterwards expressed 
sorrow that he had written; but how much better 
would it have been to be sorry before he wrote! We 
observe, by the way, that a very characteristic attempt has 
been made to twist some utterances of the Archbishop 
of CaNTERBURY’S in the same way in which the Bishop 
of Lonpon’s were twisted, by trumpeting the fact that 


the Archbishop praised some Board School teachers as 
excellent teachers of religion. It may shock the inno- 
cent, but will not surprise the experienced in the 
tactics of a certain party, to learn that this was a 
generous exception introduced in a letter tending 
wholly and unreservedly to support religious educa- 
tion. It was said by a rude person after the general 
election which gave its name to a political Club that it 
had been won by “ hard lying.” The followers of Mr. 
SraNntey and Dr. CiirrorD seem to think that their 
best way is to go and do likewise. It will, however, 
be difficult for them to pursue this policy, at least as 
regards the Bishop of Lonpon, who has issued a formal 
declaration of unhesitating support to the majority of 
the present Board. 


THE Duke of ARGYLL poured very pre- 
Correspondence. ious and well-deserved balms on Mr. 
CourtNEY’s head this week in the matter of the 
Evicted Tenants Bill. 


THE Thirlmere Waterworks for Manchester 

were formally opened yesterday week, after 
many years’ preparation, and next day the water wis 
turned on in Manchester itself——The conferring of a 
C.B. upon Mr. JAMESON, the Administrator of Mashons- 
land, will doubtless be objected to by persons of the 
extreme Laboucherian type, and has been grumbled at 
already as tardy by persons of a different kidney. Be- 
tween whom the prudent man may safely opine that 
the honour was not ill bestowed.——Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, which was partly burnt down this week, 
was rather better known to persons not directly con- 
nected with it than most such places, first by the agree- 
able account, in the Memoirs of Hore Scort, how that 
eminent lawyer, Mr. GLapsTONE, and Mr. GLapsToNe’s 
father sought a site for it in the wilds, and drank 


ric champagne when they had found it, 
and, secondly, because of the less cheerful, but much 
lengthier, description of its early troubles in another 
biography, the Memoirs of Bishop CaaRLEs Worps- 
WORTH. 

Many Diocesan Conferences have been held during 
the week, most of them declaring stoutly against Dis- 
establishment. At Lincoln, however, the Dean unsuc- 
cessfully displayed that faithfulness to those who made 
him a Dean which is an honourable distinction of the 
Gladstonian clergy, and argued gingerly for Disestab- 
lishment. But if Dr. WickHaM has doubts about an 
Established Church, would it not have been the more 
excellent way to have refused to be an Established Dean 
at this juncture?——-Some very singular statements 
were made as to cruel and unusual punishments in a 
Roman Catholic Industrial school by Lord ARCHIBALD 
Dove.as, formerly chaplain at the school, before a Com- 
missioner appointed by the Home SecreTary.——It 
has been announced that private postcards, on certain 
conditions, may be sent to places abroad.——Lord 
DRUMLANRIG, eldest son of Lord QUEENSBERRY, and a 
peer in his own right since last year, was found shot, 
apparently by an accident, while out shooting in 
Somersetshire. Dr. LauDER BrunToN delivered the 
Harveian Oration on Thursday. 


Books, &c, 8+ FURNIss’s new comic paper, Lika Joko, 
has ap this week, and those who ex- 

that the projector would have the bad taste to 

make it anything like Punch have been disappointed. 
It is in appearance rather like a less bulky Sketch, or 
something of that sort, with very shining paper. It 
opens with “Trilby: an Open Letter,” proceeds to a 
decidedly pretty picture of a young woman skirt- 
dancing, contains a cartoon of the intended 
victims of “ Lika Joko,” and divers other things, in- 
cluding a rather pleasing piece of Table-Turning—not 
Spiritualism, but interviewer-squelching. Let Mr. 
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Furniss be funny and he will doubtless prosper.—— 
The third volume of the very useful Publications of 
the Irish Unionist Alliance has appeared (HopGEs, 
Fiaais, & Co.) 


Smr ALFRED STEPHEN, who died at the age 
of ninety-two, though born in the West 
Indies, had been identified during almost the whole of 
his long life, since he was called to the Bar, with Aus- 
tralia, where he was Solicitor-General of Van Diemen’s 
Land seventy years ago, and Chief Justice of New 
South Wales for thirty years. He was later a member 
of the Legislative Council and Lieutenant-Governor, 
while for the last three years he had been a 
Privy Councillor. Sir ALFRED was a cousin of the late 
Mr. Justice STEPHEN, but a generation higher on the 
tree.— Mr. NicuoL, Emeritus Professor of English at 
Glasgow, was a man of considerable distinction and of 
no small proficiency both in prose and verse, though 
with some peculiarities of temper.——M. TERRIEN 
DE LACOUPERIE was one of the small band of well-known 
Sinologists. A Frenchman by birth, but English by 
naturalization, and it is said by descent, he had long 
resided here, and had received such small encourage- 
ment as there is among us for such studies as his. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S LAST PROGRAMME, 


HE desperate anxiety displayed by the Gladstonian 
to discover some signs of the coming of that 
much-desired event, the disruption of the Unionist 
party, is of course a manifestation at which we can well 
afford to smile. Indeed, it is really obliging on the 
part of our excellent adversaries thus to revive the 
entertainment with which they were wont to amuse us 
seven years ago, when, in the early days of the Par- 
liament of 1886, we used to be regaled about every 
other week with a new prediction of the imminent 
collapse of the Unionist alliance. Then, as now, it 
was upon Mr. CHAMBERLAIN that they fixed the eye of 
malignant hope; upon Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, who, they 
were in the habit of assuring him five days out of six, 
had made his own return to his former comrades abso- 
lutely impossible, but who, as regularly as the sixth 
day came round, was represented as about to break 
finally with the party that had welcomed him, in order 
to go back to the party that would refuse to receive 
him again on any terms. These same men are even 
more violent against Mr, CHAMBERLAIN to-day than 
they were in ‘Eighty-seven; they remind him, with 
even greater frequency and bitterness, that there is 
“no future for him except in the ranks of the Tory 
‘party ” ; and it is, therefore, “ quite like old times ” to 
hear them talking the same delightful nonsense as 
ever about his throwing “explosive bombs” at his 
own future, so to speak, and generally going out of his 
way to pick a quarrel with what these singular critics 
of his are never tired of describing to him as the only 
political bread-and-butter that will ever be within his 
reach. 

Their latest performance on this wise was rendered 
more plausible by an audacious misquotation of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S words. He has just formulated one of 
those programmes of social legislation which he is so 
fertile in producing, and has thereby provoked some 
hostile criticism from an anonymous member of his 
party, who appears to be not so fond of programmes 
as his leader. Replying to this rebuke in a speech at 
Durham on Tuesday last, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN insisted, as 
he has, insisted many times before, that the Unionist 
party cannot maintain itself on the purely “ negative 
“ policy” of resistance to Irish Home Rule and other 
foolish and dishonest projects of the New Radicalism ; 


that it.is bound to present itself to the country with 


the offer of various legislative schemes for what is 


called “the improvement of the social condition of 
“the people” (meaning, so far as one can discover, of 
the working-class voter at the expense of the other 
orders of the community); and that, in fine, if this 
positive policy were to -be definitely rejected by the 
Unionist party, he (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN) would feel 
obliged to retire from the “ responsible position ” which 
he now fills in its councils. To represent this as a 
threat of retirement in case his latest legislative pro- 
gramme is not swallowed whole, and without the masti- 
cation of a single detail, by the Conservatives and 
Liberal-Unionists alike, is, in the old-fashioned ro- 
mancer’s phrase, “the work of a moment” with the 
honest Gladstonian journalist. The circles of the 
faithful were accordingly edified next day with the 
story that Mr. CHaMBerRLAIN had presented this de- 
mand as an ultimatum to his Tory allies, that his Tory 
allies never could, should, or would accept it, and that 
accordingly, and “ positively for the last time,” the 
long-promised break-up of the Unionist party was 
actually at hand. It is needless, of course, to say that 
this terribly disruptive utterance in the Durham 
speech resolves itself, on inquiry, into the very 
different declaration that, if the Unionists were to 
decline the adoption of any positive policy, and to rely 
solely on their services as defenders of a Union which 
is no longer in any danger, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN would 
not remain a leader of its Liberal wivg. And, since 
we are not aware that any section of the party, 
Conservative or other, proposes to base its claims to 
national confidence on the sole circumstance that it is 
opposed to the dismemberment of the United King- 
dom, Unionists in general will not be seriously dis- 
composed by the “explosive bomb” which Mr, 
CHAMBERLAIN is alleged to have thrown among them. 


This, however, is not to say that the continual 
promulgation of political programmes for the Unionist 
party by eminent members of its Liberal wing is a 
practice to be unreservedly commended. So long, of 
course, as it is perfectly understood that such promul- 
gation binds no one but the eminent persons who are 
responsible for it, no great harm perhaps is done. 
But there is always a certain danger that this under- 
standing may be ignored or forgotten. It is, for 
instance, obviously impossible for us, or for any other 
organ of Conservative opinion, to enter the foregoing 
caveat on every occasion on which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, let 
us say, finds it necessary to remind his party that he is 
as good a Radical as ever. To do so would be need- 
lessly irritating, and this of course is so strongly felt. 
by Conservatives in general that they are in the habit 
of receiving many political manifestos of the kind in 
question in a silence which they certainly do not wish 
to be construed as assent. That, however, is the con- 
struction to which it must always be more or less 
liable, and which, indeed, in some quarters is already 
occasionally put upon it. The danger of such misinter- 
pretation is the more invidious because every Liberal- 
Unionist programme contains, and necessarily contains, 
a certain number of articles which the Conservative 
party have either officially accepted or to which they 
are more or less avowedly committed ; and the effect of 
lumping these together with the unaccepted articles, 
and hearing the whole series continually recited in the 
press or on the platform, is to beget an indolent belief 
in too many minds, Conservative as well as Liberal, 
that it constitutes the authoritative Unionist creed. 


It is, of course, only necessary to examine the half- 
dozen or so of articles included in the latest of these 
programmes to see how very composite is its character, 
and how large is the admixture of doubtful or debat- 
able proposals with legislative projects on which 
Unionists in general are agreed. Side by side, for 
example, with a ‘question like that of Employers’ 
Liability, subject to a power of contracting out, we find 
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such another question as that of Old Age Pensions. 
Now it would be difficult to name any two subjects of 
legislation which stand, so far as Conservatives are con- 
cerned, on a more widely different footing. Upon the 
former of the two the Conservative party, after the 
debates of last Session on the Bill which Ministers 
thought fit to wreck, may be said to have an official 
policy ; on the latter it is impossible to affirm that any 
party, even that of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN himself, as dis- 
tinct from its leader, has any policy atall. To provide 
pensions for the old is hardly more than a pious aspi- 
ration in any man’s mind; in none has it been con- 
densed into anything more definite, even by Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S own publication of a specific financial 
plan for carrying it into effect. It has secured locus 
standi for its principle by appealing to the proposition 
that, the Poor-law itself being essentially socialistic, a 
proposal for the partial relief of its burdens ought not, 
on the mere ground of its Socialism, to be excluded 
from a hearing. This proposition, however, though of 
course unassailable, carries us but a very little way. 
Not only has it nothing to say to the question of finan- 
cial practicability, but it has only a very slight bearing 
on the question of public morality and legislative 
policy. Of two methods of relieving want, both equally 
socialistic in theory, one may in practice be far more 
dangerous and infinitely more demoralizing than the 
other. The old-age pensions scheme has never been 
seriously discussed from either point of view. Neither 
of the two political parties can be said to have formed 
any opinion worthy of the name as to whether it is 
a oy from the point of view of finance, or tolerable 
m that of public policy. Yet here we find it in the 
latest so-called Unionist programme, cheek-by-jowl 
with Employers’ Liability, and the perfectly harmless, if 
not very promising, proposal to establish Courts of 
Arbitration for the settlement of Labour disputes. 
What, again, are we to make of such an item as 
that of “temperance legislation”? It may cover any- 
thing, from a sensible and moderate revision of the 
Licensing Laws up to a Gothenburg experiment on 
the one hand, or a confiscatory Local Veto scheme on 
the other. How can it be said that there is any 
“ Unionist policy ” on this subject, or that the Conser- 
vative party stands pledged to legislate for the promo- 
tion of “temperance” by any one of the methods 
which find favour with the various classes of crotchet- 
mongers who have devoted themselves to the ques- 
tion? It is needless, however, to go through the list, 
especially as at its very outset we come across the 
ee to apply the principles of the Irish Land 
urchase Act to English urban tenancies, in such a 
way as to enable the artisan to become the freeholder 
of his dwelling by advances from the State instead of 
from a Building Society. Such an article alone would 
be sufficient to stamp the programme as “ un- 
“ authorized” indeed. Its very presence proclaims the 
manifesto to be one addressed by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to 
his own section of the Unionist party in the consti- 
tuencies. That should be perfectly understood, and at 
present, no doubt, is understood; but for the reasons 
above given it is undesirable, we think, to risk 
misunderstanding by multiplying such manifestos, and 
by giving them, consciously or unconsciously, a too 
authoritative form. 


WHAT LORD ROSEBERY HAS DONE. 


T would not be difficult, and if there were not more 
.< important work in hand it would be perhaps 
worth while, to show the extremely “ official ” character 
of the statement which appeared in yesterday’s Daily 
News. We refer, of course, to the communication 
headed, with lavish precision, “‘ Negotiations for Peace” 
and “The Policy of the Government.” It has been 


extorted by the general expressions of uneasiness 
excited by the sudden summoning of the last Cabinet 
Council, and also by the explanation which various 
critics have put upon that event. The statement tells 
us nothing as to why the Council met out of time just 
then, and the more or less inspired comment of the 
Daily News on this incident only takes up those who 
peer irreverently into a mystery in a short, not to say 
spubbing, manner. The Cabinet did not meet for any 
of the reasons assigned or to do the things alleged. 
Perhaps it met for no reason, and did nothing. We 
have known Cabinets do worse. 

So far the statement is negative; but it does not 
stop there. It proceeds to tell us what has happened 
since this puzzle was provided to relieve the barrenness 
of the dull season. We learn that, acting on informa- 
tion received—“ which showed that the Chinese were 
“* prepared to enter on negotiations for peace on certain 
“ terms”—HeEr Majesty’s Ministers have taken steps. 
The steps are distinguished by a laudable caution, and, 
if they have so far led to no result, at least they have 
not caused this country to undergo another version of 
the discredit entailed upon it by the management 
which achieved the Congo Agreement. In fact, the 
action of Ministers was eminently judicious, They 
have only asked the Governments of Europe whether, 
in their opinion, it would not be advisable that China’s 
readiness to make peace, and its notion of the “ certain 
“ terms ” it could accept, should be communicated to 
Japan by all of them, speaking at once. At the same 
time Ministers have taken care to ask whether Japan is, 
or is not, disposed to negotiate on the basis proposed by 
China. The offer of HER MaJesty’s Government to act 
“the honest broker” has not been met by a decisive re- 
jection of its services. A majority of the Great Powers 
is “in thorough accord with Her Majesty's Govern- 
“ment.” It is hoped the minority will, in time, 
assent ; and Japan has, so far, maintained a silence 
which it is hoped will be found to mean assent. 

This statement sweeps away a great deal of contra- 
dictory and unfounded information so-called, which 
has come from the seat of war and the different 
capitals of Europe. Its force is increased by the ex- 
plicit assurance that “ Ministers were, of course, 
“moved to take the measures by their sense of the 
“great importance to Great Britain and to the 
“other Powers interested of the maintenance of 
“internal quiet and order in the Chinese Empire.” 
This is as distinct a recognition as could be expected 
in the circumstances of what is, in fact, the capital 
truth of the situation—namely, that this war and 
its consequences do not concern China and Japan 
only, but the interests of the large majority of 
Great Powers, which in itself would supply ample 
justification. for intervention. The qualifying state- 
ment, appended by way of rider, that ‘ such in- 
“ tervention as has been suggested is purely a diplo- 
“ matic one, made in the friendliest spirit to both 
“‘ the combatants,” must be understood to be made in 
a spirit of diplomatic courtesy. If it goes further, and 
is to be understood as an en ment not to go beyond 
the limits imposed on the honest broker, it means 
that Her MaJesty’s Government is prepared to look 
on at the destruction “ of internal quiet and order in 
“ the Chinese Empire,” should Japan prove too exact- 
ing, and continue to be successful, We find it 
however, impossible to believe that any English 
Government could possibly be so bereft of sense as to 
voluntarily submit to such a ruinous necessity. It is 
more probable that it is endeavouring to smooth the 
p:ogress of the work in hand by the use of cerefully 
p»lite‘language. There are happily reasons to believe 
that Japan is beginning to find causes for not being too 
exacting. Its patriotic warlike policy has failed to 
disarm the opposition in the Diet. The pause ‘which 
has occurred in military operations seems to show 
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that its armies find an advance against the bulk 
of China, at a season when the near approach of 
winter threatens to stop all campaigning, a very 
different thing from overwhelming an isolated Chinese 
corps in the cockpit of Corea. The tall talk about 
a military promenade to Mukden begins to look 
somewhat foolish, in view of the fact that Japan 
has not yet been able to bring its forces effec- 
tively to the Yaloo, which is separated by a hun- 
dred and fifty miles of difficult country from the 
capital of Manchuria. Japan may, in fact, decide to 
accept the Chinese offer as a basis of negotiation, and 
in that case it is quite unnecessary to talk of inter- 
vention which is not diplomatic. 


MR. BAYARD’S COMPLIMENTS. 


WE have always allowed ourselves the indulgence 
of a modest belief that we make this country a 
fairly agreeable place of residence for an American 
Ambassador. There are, of course, many obvious 
reasons why it should be both easy and pleasant for 
Englishmen to do so; and we have, indeed, had the 
gratifying testimony of a succession of these dis- 
tinguished persons to the fact that we have succeeded. 
Even in the most difficult times—and there have been 
none more difficult in our day than the period of the 
American Civil War—the personal relations between 
the representative of the United States and English 
society have never been otherwise than smooth and 
amicable; and since Mr. Apams’s tenure of the post 
there have happily been no serious international com- 
plications to threaten them. The only risk, indeed, 
that there has ever been—a risk which was, of course, 
gravest while the memories of the war were still recent 
—was one of an exactly opposite character. There 
was a danger, illustrated if we remember rightly in the 
case of Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON, lest the understanding 
between the American representative and ourselves 
should become a little too good, and assume a greater 
cordiality than might commend itself to the temporary 
mood of his countrymen. The danger, however, of 
that contingency has again, happily, ceased to exist ; 
and though we seem to detect just the slightest 
flavour of the apologetic in the tone of the extremely 
handsome compliments which Mr. Bayarp has just 
been bestowing upon us before an American audience, 
we may perhaps attribute that to the speaker's con- 
sciousness of the almost unmeasured character of his 
praise. 


So nearly unmeasured is it, indeed, as to be almost 
embarrassing to its recipients. Upon our hospitality, 
our kindness, our justice and fair-dealing, our love of 
order, our law-abiding spirit, the religiousness of our 
domestic habits, the propriety of our language, and 
the efficiency of our police, the American Ambassador 
speaks in terms which we should be proud indeed to 
deserve. During an eighteen-months’ residence in 
England he has never passed the night in any house in 
which the household did not assemble every morning 
for family prayers. During the whole of that period 
he does not remember ever having heard an oath. 
He does not remember that he ever heard—nay, he 
is “sure of it” that he never did hear—“ at any 
“ entertainment a jest or a story that a man would 
“ object to tell to his wife, his sister, or his daughter.” 
All this is extremely gratifying ; and it would remain 
so even if for the “ never” of our enthusiastic eulogist 
we were to substitute the “hardly ever” which a 
certain famous ship’s company, themselves almost as 


uniformly well-conducted as the British people, in- 
duced their commanding officer to accept as an_ 


amendment upon his own too unqualified encomium. 
For even then it at least points unmistakably to the 
fact that a guest coming to us from a country in 


which the rules of outward decorum certainly do not 
err on the side of undue laxity has found a higher 
standard of propriety, devoutness, and refinement than 
he was prepared to meet with. 

Nevertheless, we will not deny that we can accept 
Mr. Bayarp’s. compliments to the efficiency of our 
police with less confusion; and that we can even ad- 
mit, without blushing, the accuracy of his admiring 
account of the behaviour of our London crowds. We 
can well believe that he has never seen a London 
policeman with a baton or stick in his hand, nor seen 
a blow struck by one, nor heard violent language from 
one, nor seen violence used by one. Few of us have, 
save those who are in the habit of asserting the sacred 
right of the people to obstruct the movements—or on 
occasion to loot the shops—of their fellow-citizens. And, 
on the other hand, we have all of us seen that “ almost 
“constant sight,” as our critic describes it, where, 
while “ traffic is at its greatest, vehicles being almost 


“ piled one upon another, one quiet man in police uni- | 


* form walks into the middle of the crowd,-turns his 
“ back upon the vehicles, and holds up a hand which 
* is at once and unquestioningly obeyed and respected 
“as the incarnation of the law.” Undoubtedly it is 
good to be reminded of the significance of an incident 
rendered almost meaningless to us by familiarity, as it 
appears to a fresh eye. Especially refreshing is the 
reminder in a day when a small and noisy anarchic 
faction among us are exerting all their puny efforts to 
unteach their countrymen that respect for constituted 
authority and that instinct of obedience to law with 
which the long tuition of their history has imbued 
them. Through the eyesof an observer like Mr. BayaRD 
we see what we are too apt to overlook—the vast mul- 
titudesof the law-abiding Englishmen and the contemp- 
tible numbers of the Anarchists. Yes, the “ one quiet 
“man in police uniform,” the uplifted hand, and the 
instantaneously arrested traffic form an impressiye 
sight. May we all meditate upon it to our profit and 
to the maintenance of our high national standard ,of 
propriety in language, when next the “quiet man” 
interrupts our hurried transit to a railway station ! 


THE BIRCH AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. 


5 tae result of the inquiry held this week by the 
order of the Home Secretary into the manage- 
ment of St. John’s Industrial Schools at Wal- 
thamstow has not been announced; but the evi- 
dence has disclosed two facts of very considerable 
public interest and importance. The one is the 
paramount necessity for a reform in the existing 
arrangements for the inspection of indystrial schools. 
The other is the undesirable character of the methods 
of punishment which modern sentiment has, substi- 
tuted for the salutary birchings that played 80 frequent 
and painful a part in the education of dur ancestor 
Neither of these facts is an inference digput 
evidence. Whether the St. John’s Industrial Sehools 
case results in the acquittal or in thé’ ¢ondemiation 
and censure of Mr. Wess and his friends, they will .be 
equally forcible, and will still constitute the gran 
object-lessons of the inquiry. We may, therefore 
discuss them now, without any infringement of the 
golden rule which lifts issues sub judice out of the 
reach of public comment. 
It’is impossible to peruse the evidence’in the St. 
John’s Industrial Schools case without coming to the 
conclusion that the present mode of inspecting such 
institutions is not altogether perfect. We throw no 
blame upon the Inspectors or the Visiting Committees. 
The fault lies with the system, not with those who 
administer it. But there is far too little provision in 
the existing regulations for unexpected visits and for 
independent personal examination. An inspector visits 
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an industrial school. His arrival is anticipated. 
Spontaneously the establishment assumes an exhibi- 
tion-day appearance. The teachers are all grave, 
gentle, and sympathetic. The pupils have shining 
morning faces, Order and happiness prevail. The 
Inspector is delighted with everything he sees and 
hears, and reports accordingly. In all this there 
is no conscious deception. It is not in human 
nature to act otherwise. What is needed is that these 
holiday visits should give way to investigations as 
rigorous and unforeseen as those which the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy carry out in their department. 
There would be nothing invidious in the introduction 
of such a régime. No asylum keeper thinks himself 
insulted because the Commissioners in Lunacy hold 
him at arm’s length, call for his books, and interview 
his patients privately. The very thoroughness of their 
procedure is a protection to him; and the most cur- 
sory student of the history of the insane in this country 
knows how it has minimized the alleged “ scandals ” 
which are still so common in institutions not subjected 
to the same strict regulation. No one will deny that 
the recurrence of cases like that of the St. John’s In- 
dustrial Schools is on every ground to be deprecated. 
Whatever the issue of them may be, they leave a root 
of bitterness in the minds both of teachers and pupils, 
and shake the confidence of the public. If the Home 
SECRETARY will consent to take a leaf out of the book 
of the Lunacy Department in this matter, he will do 
much to prevent the evils of which inquiries can only 
suggest the cure. 

Not less clear and imperative is the need for the for- 
mation of a healthy popular opinion in favour of 
corporal punishment of the good old-fashioned kind. 
What sorry substitutes the “ crucifixions” and “ pick- 
“‘a-backs” and “trampings” which have figured so 
prominently in the St. John’s Industrial Schools case 
are for the simple cane or moderately complex birch, 
by which so many fierce spirits have been tamed and 
so many noble minds tutored in times past! The false 
humanitarianism of the present generation shudders 
at the thought of employing these agents of educa- 
tional discipline freely, and limits their use to such an 
extent that it has to be supplemented by other reme- 
dies—and such remedies! Instead of the mauvais 
quart @heure which bad boys were wont to have in 
the unsparing hands of Tawackum or HuNTER (who 
accompanied each stroke with the wholesome observa- 
tion, “ And this I do to save you from the gallows”), 
we now cane or birch them in a half-hearted manner, 
and with few stripes, and then eke out the chastise- 
ment by fantastic and dilatory forms of punishment 
which break a boy’s spirit and waste his time and 
energy, even if they do not injure his health. 

We cordially hope that the light which the St. 
John’s Industrial Schools inquiry has cast upon the 
kind of alternatives to corporal punishment that our 
latter-day sentimentalism has created will provoke a 
strong reaction in the public mind in favour of the old 
English method of teaching the young idea how to 
shoot, or repressing its wayward growth. ‘“ The rod,” 
said Dr. Jounson, who had suffered many things at 
the hands of Hunter, “ produces an effect which | 
“ terminates in itself”; and none of these modern 
refinements of inquisitorial ingenuity which seek to | 
take its place is half so harmless and effective, 


THE ILLNESS OF THE AMEER. 


i ig extraordinary proneness to scares which has cha- | 
racterized the present autumn, and which is not—in 
England at least—a testimony to the general confidence in 
Lord Rosebery’s policy, may count for something in the im- 
portance attached to the health of the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
Abdul Rahman. But it must not be allowed to count for 


too much. Lord Roberts is not an alarmist nor a willing 


victim of the interviewer; yet he has carefully guarded 
himself against a sanguine estimate. And Lord Elgin may 
be not to have learnt from Lord Rosebery the habit 
of ordering Councils at unusual times without any calcula- 
tion of the consequences. ‘ 

The dangers, or at least the difficulties, which would con- 
front Great Britain in the case of the death of the Ameer, 
or of his becoming ual to the task of governing, come 
in the main under heads. The the 
probable consequences in Afghanistan itself. Of the re- 
moter hi of our connexions with this troublesome 
neighbour, which we have never been able either wholly 
to subdue or safely to neglect, it is not necessary to 
speak. Actual matters date from the second t Afghan 
war of sixteen years ago, and from the settlement which 
followed it under Abdul Rahman as Ameer. With 
to the war itself—one of the most fiercely debated of recent 

litical events—it is now generally admitted that Lord 
ies was perfectly right in his general policy of declining 
to allow Afghanistan to keep us at arm’s length, and of 
refusing to behave as if nothing beyond the passes con- 
cerned us. It is also allowed, with a consent nearly as 
general, that the attempt to split up the country and to 
occupy it to some extent was a mistake. Accordingly the 
policy of the last dozen years and more, rearran and 
fortified by the recent Cabul Mission of Sir Mortimer 
Durand, has been as follows. We have distinctly warned 
foreign Powers—though it may be a question how far in 
the Penjdeh incident we made good our warning—that we 
will allow no meddling with Afghanistan on the part of 
others. But we have also abstained from meddling with 
any part of its interior affairs ourselves. We have acknow- 
ledged—nay we have indirectly maintained—the Ameer on 
the throne, and have given him a very handsome annual 
subsidy. We have not inflicted a Resident or even an 
Envoy on him, and have, as far as possible, discouraged even 
travellers from entering his country. We have given him 
every assistance in arming himself, and recently, as a mark 
of honour to the master at pot much as to pooh +. 
knighthood, with flattering attentions e 
aa. has been conferred upon Sir Salter Pyne, the 
English head of the Cabul Arsenal. We have not made 
any of those perhaps well-meant, but to Oriental potentates 
intensely irritating, attempts of ours to get Abdul Rahman to 
rule according to Western ideas, He has been at perfect free- 
dom “to head and to hang,” as it pleased him. Only when 
he or his subordinates began to extend themselves a little too 
much into districts bordering on India, we have now and 
again interposed—the chief cause of the slight misunder- 
standing which Sir Mortimer Durand cleared up. And we 
have also, by understanding explicit or tacit, strengthened 
our own hold on the passes leading into Afghanistan from 
India—which is another way of saying the passes leading 
into India from Afghanistan and from parts beyond—to the 
utmost possible degree. All these exits or entrances, 
whichever they may be called, from the Khyber to the 
Khojak, and from the road to Cabul to the road to 
Candahar, have been carefully occupied, fortified, or at least 
watched. Moreover, on the extreme north, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ameer’s outlying and half-debatable terri- 
tories of Badakhshan and Wakhan, our posts and residencies 
in Chitral and Kunjut maintain at least an observatiqn on 
the passes from the Hinda Koosh to the Pamir plateaus. 
Volumes rather than paragraphs would be wanted to 
explain the object of these various posts. But it may in 
general and in brief be said that our present Afghan policy 
amounts to a complete letting alone of Afghanistan proper, 
a vigilant care that everybody else shall let it alone, and 
such an organization of the defensive powers of the frontier 
as may enable us at the best advantage either to act in 
Afghanistan itself at need, or to strike at the advances 
and communications of an enemy coming from beyond 
Afghanistan. 

For the continuance is policy it is n 
Afghanistan itself should be in fiendly and 


} Unfortunately, there is hardly any place in the world 


where it is so difficult to secure the combination of these 
desiderata. Wars of succession are the almost invariable 
rule among the Afghans, who are much more a collection 
of mutually hostile tribes than a single nation. Its 
actual reigning dynasty is abundantly divided against 
itself. Two of Abdul man’s sons—the eldest; whose 
mother is of inferior rank, and a younger son of full 
royal birth—are spoken of as likely chente. There are 
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others of the Royal House, and the Russians would not 
find it difficult to start candidates of their own if they chose. 
With an Afghanistan in chaos our present policy would be 
extremely difficult to'carry on, and in especial there would 
be a constant danger of those local outbreaks which are so 
inconvenient in the neighbourhood of a strong and enter- 
prising Power. We might be forced to what even victo- 
rious commanders in former instances regard with horror— 
an Afghan war. 

This, however, is not the only inconvenience, though it is 
the chief. The disturbance of such settlement as we 
have arrived at would be bad. But all is not yet settled. 
The everlasting Pamir question—the solution of which 
English Governments seem afraid to press for, while Russia 
postpones it with the careful dilatoriness of those who know 
that delay cannot injure and may profit them—is, at 
least as we have chosen to take it, intimately connected 
with the existence of a strong and friendly Afghanistan. 
It is in the name of the Ameer that we have been main- 
taining the inadmissibility of Russian advance beyond an 
unsettled point on an unsettled branch of the head waters 
of the Oxus. And we do this with some reason, not merely 
because he has, if not a very ancient title, one infinitely 
better than Russia can plead to these shadowy regions, but 
also because the passes—the way to which would be 
opened by a further Russian advance—lead more or less 
directly into undoubted Afghan territory. It is true that they 
also lead not very indirectly into our own, and that from 
some of them back ways to India exist with hardly any or 
with no trespassing upon Afghan territory proper. But 
still we have recognized this territory as belonging to our 
ally, and we vindicate his rightsin it. If Afghanistan falls 
into anarchy, the Afghan claims on these regions will, if 
they do not exactly lapse, become difficult to enforce, and, 
until a strong Ameer can be placed on the throne again, 
we shall have to take a different line. 

For both these reasons, then, it is not surprising that 
Indian politicians look on the news of the health of the 
Ameer with disquietude. And even if the present scares 
go off, the Foreign and Indian Offices ought to take redoubled 
pains to get the Pamir question satisfactorily settled. For 
Abdul Rahman is not a young man; it has for some time 
been known that his constitution is impaired, and even if 
he were much younger and stronger than he is, the thing 
ought not to be left open. If one of two great Empires is 
determined on war, of course there is never any difficulty in 
finding a pretext. But that is no reason for leaving casus 
belli, as it were, strewed about on every plateau and in every 
pass of this debateable land, where a Cossack picket has 
only to stumble (by the merest accident) against an Afghan 
outpost to bring about anything that is wanted. 


ng THE BELGIAN ELECTIONS. 


HE exact result of the Belgian elections must remain 
doubtful until the second ballots have been held. But 
already we know enough to be aware that an experiment, 
which it is not too much to call wild, has produced its 
inevitable consequences. It must be remembered that the 
Belgians are doing something which is almost as dangerous 
as’ the application of Western constitutional methods to 
an Oriental country. They have passed at once, and under 
threat of mob pressure, from a restricted suffrage to one 
which may fairly be described as universal. This, of itself, 
is a considerable adventure; but the Belgians have gone 
further. They*have complicated their electoral system in 
such ‘manner that its working must be confused and 
uncertain, unless the electors are divided into two definite 
political parties; This, however, is very far from being 
the case. There are several strong classes and even race 
divisions in Belgium. The bourgeoisie, the workmen of 
the town, and the country population are widely sepa- 
tated in interest and character. There are jealousies 
and rivalries of race between Flemings and Walloons. To 
these’ elements of conflict must be added the fundamental 
differences of belief, hopes, and aims which mark off the 
“Catholic” parties from every shade and kind of Liberal, 
whether of the old bourgeois order or of the new extreme 
Socialist stamp. — 

With an electoral law of the utmost simplicity it would 
hardly have been possible to avoid confusion in a conflict of 
so many contradictory elements. But the Belgian electoral 
law is the reverse of simple. It gives a vote to every 


Belgian of over — years of age who has been 
resident for a year in his district, and is not a pauper or 
disqualified by being under a criminal sentence. So far it 
is plain sailing, but complications were superadded which 
must make the work of counting the votes one of extra- 
ordinary difficulty: The electors are divided into three 
classes—the univox, the bivox, and the trivox—the one- 
vote, the two-vote, and the three-vote men. Every one 
who, being a married man or widower with children, 
pays five francs yearly of direct taxes has two votes. Such 
as have received the “higher education” have three votes, 
The rest, subject to the residential and age qualifica- 
tions, have one vote. This, it will be allowed, is a not des- 
picable collection of what M. Thiers would have described as 
chinoiseries—Chinese puzzles and complications. But not 
content with this, the Belgians have adopted an expedient 
for compelling all men to do their duty which has com- 
mended itself to not a few well-meaning persons, who 
justify their faith by the somewhat doubtful example of 
Solon, or some other wise lawgiver of the Greeks. They 
have made the voting compulsory. The object of this 
measure is to make abstentions, which on the Continent 
are generally numerous, impossible. It is the hope of those 
who advocate this counsel of perfection that the languid 
citizen who, left to his natural indolence, would abstain, 
will, upon being driven to the poll, give a moderate vote. 
The process of reasoning by which this conclusion is reached 
has an air of plausibility. The tepid man, it is con- 
tended, is by natural inclination in favour of moderate 
measures, to “gently purge the public ills.” Make him 
vote, and his ingrained dislike of extremes will cause 
him to vote for moderate men and moderate measures. 
Another calculation, of a somewhat harder-headed kind, 
had a good deal to do with inducing the Belgian 
Chambers to adopt this compulsory clause. The Clerical 
party saw that it would greatly help them in mustering the 
country population at the polls. The result has justified 
both the Belgian clergy and those who have all along 
doubted whether the real or imaginary law of the Greek 
lawgiver, which certainly did not produce political stability 
in its original home, would have a beneficial effect in a 
modern polity. The clergy have mustered the whole 
strength of their party for the most extreme Clerical candi- 
dates. The indifferent voter of the towns has revenged 
himself for being driven to the polls by giving trouble. 
The law, it appears, forgot to make it obligatory on him to 
vote for one of the candidates actually nominated. So he 
has either sent in blank papers or has voted for imaginary 
candidates—for Chucks the Marine, to use a cant phrase 
which had its popularity of a day with ourselves. 

The result of the election has been a cruel disappointment 
to those who hoped for great things from the extra votes 
given to education, and from the moderating influence of 
those voters who would have preferred to abstain, but were 
not allowed todoso. What the exact balance of parties 
will be when the second ballots have been held remains to 
be seen. The law which insists on a second ballot whenever 
one of the candidates fails to secure an absolute majority of 
votes, also provides that it shall be taken between the two 
who have received the largest number of votes. As the 
supporters of the third candidate must vote, and are not 
allowed to vote for their own man, they are compelled to 
become a flying squadron whether they wish to or not. In 
many cases the third party is Socialist, and it will give its 
votes to whichever candidate appears most pliable. Thus 
the result is often uncertain. It is, however, generally 
understood that the Socialists will on the whole ag to 
vote for the Clerical, not because they love him, but 
because, according to the universal Continental tradition, 
they hate the Liberals. This is the party which has paid the 
piper so far in what is really the revolution through which 
Belgium is now passing. The Clericals will, it seems, 
more or less maintain their majority. Before this election 
there were forty-six Clericals to thirty Liberals in the 
Senate, and ninety-three to fifty-nine in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Under the old restricted suffrage no Socialists 
were elected. The Senate will not be much affected since 
the Socialists, who object to Second Chambers on prin- 
ciple, have not run Senatorial candidates. But in the 
Chamber of Deputies the Liberals will be reduced to a 
handful and replaced by Socialists. This, we think, is not 
a result which ought to surprise anybody. The Conti- 
nental Liberals of the old stamp are essentially a bourgeois 
party. They consist of the educated and moneyed middle 
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class of the towns. They have no hold on the workmen, 
from whom they are divided by old feuds which have run 
all through the history of Continental cities. Neither 
have they any hold on the country population, whose 
natural leaders are the noble and the priest, with occa- 
sional interludes of the agrarian agitator. A restricted 
suffrage is absolutely necessary for such a party if it is ever 
to be more than a mere handful. When universal suffrage 
is introduced it is crushed between its enemies of the 
country and its enemies of the town. Prince Bismarck 
knew that well when he brought in universal suffrage in 
order to destroy his natural opponents the Liberals. In 
Belgium the result has been identical, and has fully justified 
those members of the party who predicted that the ex- 
tension of the suffrage would be their destruction. 

The prospects for Belgium under the new dispensation 
are by no means good. Bourgeois Liberalism has _ its 
defects of narrowness and selfishness, but it is commonly 
sane, and almost always favourable to economical admini- 
stration. As much cannot be said for the new parties which 
must now direct the affairs of the country. It is hardly 
necessary to speak of the Socialists, who are committed to 
the support of the most insane schemes for recasting 
society. But the Clerical party has itself been profoundly 
modified. Hitherto its leaders have been partly priests, 
partly nobles, or members of the moneyed middle class, 
whose opinions were Conservative. Universal suffrage has 
swamped these two classes. In future the Clerical party 
will be formed of the great mass of ignorant country voters, 
headed by the priests, who are now freed from the control 
of the nobles, The provision of the electoral law which 
gives three votes to all who are counted as having 
received the higher education has given a great ad- 
vantage to the clergy. They are counted as_ highly 
educated, and have accor2ingly three votes each, which, 
as they are a very numerous body, gives them great 
weight. We have no wish to countenance the abusive lan- 
guage of the anti-Clericals, but whoever knows what the 
bulk of the Roman Catholic clergy are must have serious 
doubts as to the consequences of putting political power 
into their hands. We can easily realize what it means by 

ring to ourselves what would happen if a majority of 
both Hcuses of Parliament could be returned by the Irish 
clergy, who were also themselves eligible for election. It 
does not improve the prospect that, though the discipline of 
the Clericals has been firmly maintained, there is an active 
Christian-Socialist party which aims at combining Clerical 
methods and Socialist policy. It is hard to forecast the end 
of such a ferment as must be set up by the juxtaposition of 
such heterogeneous elements as constitute the new Belgian 
Chamber. But it may be only too confidently asserted that 
it will not be either sane government or economical admi- 
nistration. 


A FORGOTTEN GREEK SCHOLAR. 


UESDAY, October 30, 1894, will be the seven- 
hundredth anniversary of the death of a great, though 
now almost forgotten, Italian scholar, in many ways the 
most prominent of that little band of twelfth-century 
workers to whom we owe the revival of Greek learning 
among the Romance- and Teutonic-speaking races of 
Western Europe. A scholar’s life is proverbially un- 
eventful; nor has the life of John Burgundio, the Pisan 
judex, much share in that atmosphere of mystery or adven- 
ture which lends a charm to the little we know about one 
or two other European students who flourished somewhat 
near his age. He was not, like Constantine of Monte 
Cassino, a mark for the murderous assaults of jealous rivals ; 
he was not, like Adelard of Bath, a wanderer over all lands 
from Britain to Sicily,and from the Thames to the Orontes, 
or it may be to the Euphrates; nor did he, like Michael 
Scott, impress the imagination of his own contemporaries so 
profoundly that later times turned him into a prophet or a 
wizard. His life was the quiet life of a scholar; and it is 
only now and then that his name flashes out in chronicle or 
manuscript from the darkness that surrounds his history. 
John Burgundio makes his first appearance at Constanti- 
nople in 1136 4.D. The occasion was acurious one. The 
Emperor of the West had sent Anselm, Bishop of Havel- 
berg—the famous pupil of St. Norbert—on an embassy to 
his brother Emperor of the East. This pious prelate 
ieved to find himself among a people that, calling itself 
Christian, had wandered so far away from the true Apostolic 


faith. Being of a dialectical temperament, he flattered him- 
seif that he could confute the Greek heretics in their own 
city. He appealed to the Greek Emperor of Constantinople, 
John Comnenus, brother of that “thrice-learned” lady, 
Anna Comnena, dear to all readers of Sir Walter Scott. A 
theological tournament was proclaimed in accordance with 
the semi-chivalrous customs of the day. The lists were set 
up in the “quarter of the Pisans” hard by the “Church of 
the Sacred Peace.” There on April 10, 1136, the two 
champions made their appearance; Anselm, upholding the 
banner of the Catholic Church of the West, while Nicetas, 
Bishop of Nicomedia, upheld the standard of the East. 
Anselm, having little or no knowledge of Greek, was 
obliged to seek an interpreter; and among the Romance- 
speaking residents of Constantinople there was not much 
difficulty in supplying his need. “Three men,” to quote 
the good Bishop's own words, “ were there present,” scholars 
of repute, “well skilled in each tongue” (Greek and 
Latin)—to wit, “James the Venetian, Burgundio the 
Pisan, and Moses of Bergamo.” Such is our first glimpse 
of John Burgundio—as an interested onlooker at the single 
combat between the chosen champions of two great creeds. 
Those who are curious to learn the details of this contest 
may find them set forth at length by Bishop Anselm him- 
self in a treatise written some few years later at the request 
of Kugenius IIT. 

The life ofa Pisan judex in the twelfth century was one of 
business and statesmanship. But John Burgundio, though 
doubtless a man of action, did not fritter away his manhood, 
like some of his fellow-judices, in fighting for phantom 
“crowns,” whether in Sardinia or any other of the Italian 
isles. We may guess, however, that so distinguished a 
legist must have been present at the great legal diet of 
Roncaglia, when the flower of Latin jurisprudence con- 
firmed the claims of Frederick Barbarossa over the Italian 
cities. Two years later he certainly presented the victorious 
Cesar with one of his translations from the Greek. A 
little later still we get a glimpse into what was very 
probably the sternest tragedy in the life of one now verging 
upon old age. In 1171 he was sent to Constantinople to 
secure a renewal of the privileges granted by earlier 
Emperors to the Pisan merchants; and he can hardly fail 
to have been present at the magnificent reception given 
that year in Constantinople by the Emperor Manuel 
to his royal visitor and kinsman, Amalric of Jerusalem, 
But we may doubt if the old man had heart to 
enjoy these festivities, in which, as the representa- 
tive of a city closely allied to the King of Jerusalem, 
he might well have taken a leading part. For, as the pre- 
face ot one of his own books informs us, it was “‘ while I was 
discharging the business of my native city at Constantinople” 
that “‘ my son Ugolino, whom I had taken with me on my 
journey, died.” There is some doubt as to the precise date 
of Ugolino’s death, but it was certainly “ for the redemption 
of” this “son's soul” that the aged scholar undertook his 
translation of St. Chrysostom’s homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John. Once more we find the indefatigable worker pre- 
senting what was probably a copy of this version to Alex- 
ander III. at the great Lateran Council of 1179 ; a Council 
at which he can hardly fail to have made the acquaintance 
of that prodigy of Oriental learning, the greatest historian 
of the middle ages, William of Tyre. For William was one 
of the eight envoys sent to this Council to represent the 
Latin Church of Syria. A little later we find our author 
dedicating a fresh translation from the Greek “ad regem 
Henricum.” It would be pleasant in this “rex Henricus” 
to see our own Henry II., who in that case would figure as 
the patron of a great Italian jurist of the twelfth century, 
much as his great grandson, Edward 1., was the patron of 
Francesco Accursi, the great Italian jurist of the thirteenth. 
But historical probability compels us to admit that Bur- 
gundio’s King Henry is more probably the son of Frederick 
Barbarossa, then King of the Romans—a prince who ten 
years later as Henry VI. startled even the twelfth century 
by his ambition and his cruelty. On October 30, 1194, 
our author died, probably in extreme old age. 

As a jurist, Burgundio’s claim to remembrance rests upon 
his translation of the Greek parts of the Pandects into 
Latin; though he would be entitled to greater honour still 
could we feel sure that, as has been suggested, he was the 
discoverer of the venerable manuscript of this work—now 
one of the glories of Florence, as it was for so org Ene 
turies, in older days, the glory of Pisa. But, great though 
he was as a legist, Burgundio’s place as a general scholar is 
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higher yet. Italian learning of the twelfth century drank 
from two fountains—one at the extreme East, the other at 
the extreme West, of Europe. Of the school which drew its 
inspiration from Arabic culture in Toledo or Barcelona, 
Gerard of Cremona is fairly entitled to the name of chief. 
It busied itself mainly with medicine, natural history, and 
astrology, as these sciences had filtered down from the 
golden ages of Greek literature through Jew or Syrian 
translators into Arabic. Of the Eastern school that looked 
to Constantinople John Burgundio was the leader; and it 
is his peculiar glory to have made his translations directly 
from the. Greek. Added to this, his interests were not 
confined to medicine or natural science. Though for one 
tron he might translate Galen’s “ Treatise on Fevers” ; 
for another he would translate a book on the culture of the 
vine; for a third he would execute a treatise on divinity ; 
while for a fourth he would make a version of the Greek 
ions of the Pandects. And, when we consider the way 
in which one medizval scholar, in the infancy of learning, 
pilfered from the works of his predecessors, it is possible 
that sometimes even in the nineteenth century, when our 
eyes rest upon certain pages of the Digest, where the 
Greek and Latin texts confront each other in parallel 
columns, they are in reality looking on that are 
in some slight degree the work of this half-forgotten scholar, 
whose busy life closed exactly seven hundred years ago. 


THE OULD ANCIENT TIMES OF ALL. 


HEN Mr. Lyndon was asked from what 
dynasty of Irish kings he traced his descent, he 
ied nobly, but ely, from “ the ould ancient kings of 
.” The period of Ireland's prosperity, freedom, learning, 
and general devilry is usually assigned to the date of the 
primitive monarchs. These were the times! Their opulence 
and splendour may, of course, have been exaggerated by 
the fond indiscretion of later That the old ancient 
times of all rivalled the golden epoch of Croesus in Lydia 
may be plain to readers of the following narrative :— 
“The Story of MacDathé’s Pig” is translated in the new 
Anecdota Oxoniensia in an appendix to an old Irish treatise 
on the Psalter. The editor is Mr. Kuno Fischer (Clarendon 
Press). Mr. Fischer is to be thanked for the valuable light 
which he throws on Irish manners. We learn that Mac- 
D&thé, a Leinster squire of the period, was the son of two 
mutes. This proves that the evils of intermarriage between 
deaf and dumb had not yet dawned on the Hiber- 
nian intellect. “The consekens of this manceuvre,” MacDathé, 
was neither dumb nor deaf, and was envied by the nobility 
and gentry for “ having the pig—no falsehood.” It would 
seem that this pig was a unique possession. MacDaéthé 
also had a hound, Ailbe, which could run all round Leinster 
in one day. Envoys from a variety of Royal families came 
to MacDathé to get the pig, and he received them at the 
local hostelry. “This was one of the five hostelries of 
Ireland at that time, and there used to be boiling water in it 


always.” 

poetical exaggeration, this 
statement does indeed give a lofty idea of old Irish re- 
sources. Doubtless there was whisky too, and honey (sugar 
had not been invented), so that “the materials” could be 


had on the shortest notice. With five such hotels, Ireland | 


offered unexampled accommodation. There was no table 

@héte, but simply a caldron full of boiling meat, arranged 

on simple but sporting principles. On alighting at the 

hotel, the guest thrust a flesh-fork (so they had forks) 

into the pot and, literally, “took pot-luck.” If he did not 

succeed in catching any meat at the first cast, he got none. 
process was hazardous and exciting, 


When the envoys of royalty arrived, MacDétho, in a 


lordly manner, received them “in the bed.” We conjec- 
ture that the bed was the only commodity of that kind. 
The messengers bid for the hound, offering 6,000 kine, a 
chariot with two horses (a jaunting car, perhaps), with 
other objects of value. Coin appears to have been scarce 
or unknown. 

_ Perplexed by fear of offending the competitors, Mac- 


‘D&th6 remained three days fasting. Finally he summoned 
‘two whole provinces—Ulster and Connaught—and on this 


oceasion had fifty beds made up. The hostile nations met, 
crying “ Croppies lie down”—no doubt they had been deadly 
foes since 300 Bc. “ Let the pig be killed for them,” said 


“MacDathé. This was no common porker. “On venom 
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had that pig been reared,” and sixty oxen were needed to 
draw its dead body. Doubtless MacDath6 had swept the 
board with that prize animal at all the agricultural shows. 
Who was to carve the pig? The warriors began a con- 
test of gabz, or brags. One chief had never slept without 
the head of a Connaught man under his knee, so he said, 
This proves that the Irish in the old ancient times were 
head-hunters, like the Dyaks. Conall took a head out of his 
belt, where he generally wore an ornament of that kind ; he 
threw it at Cet, and drove the blood from his mouth. A 
cut-glass decanter “aimed low ” was recommended in later 
years by Considine as a substitute for the old ancient 
missile. The row began. “There was an evil custom in 
the house, the people of one side throwing stones at the 
of the other side.” Fourteen hundred gentlemen of 
r and Connaught perished on this heroic occasion, 
MacP4thé then slipped the hound, “to see what side he 
would take,” and he aided the Ulstermen, doubtless from 
Orange proclivities. Unluckily somebody knocked his head 
off with the pole of a chariot. 
“ And this is how Ulster and Connaught fell out about 
the hound of MacDathé and about his pig.” 
That is all the tale. We may allow for a slight exaggera- 
tion as to the magnificent proportions of the pig. But the 
ble manners are, doubtless, drawn from the life. 
This was the ideal or golden age of Ireland, and the ruc- 
tions were on a Titanic scale. Boiling water was always 
ready. There is plenty of it still; and the evil custom of 
throwing stones is not wholly abolished. Even had it been 
unknown, the venom-fed pig must have disagreed with the 
heroes. Poison is not unfamiliar in Irish annals. As the 
poet sings— 
These Geraldines, these Geraldines, came over with Strong 


Bow; 


Oh, had they met o’er Dublin Stout, and o’er the potheen pure, 

His foot had been on his native heath, his foemen on the flure ; 

But they dared not match at equal arms that martyr without 
stain 


So they worked with Hamburg sherry, and the cruel cheap 
champagne ! 
Och, wirasthrue, and chrom-a-bhoo, and wherefore did 80 P 


The Curse of Cromwell light on them that poisoned Owen ! 


VERDI'S OTELLO IN PARIS. 


OR the second time within the last six months has the 
Italian Muse triumphed in France; the land of 
harmony has still its eloquence, and when it breaks out in 
accents as powerful as those which Verdi sounds with the 
voice of his genius, there is little room for aught else but 
reverent admiration and sincere enthusiasm. ‘To-day, when 
the excitement of the premiére is over, when the great 
success of Otello is an accomplished fact, and when the éclat 
of the victory has subjugated the most rebellious minds, one 
cannot help casting a brief retrospective glance on the 
events of the fortnight preceding the production, just to see 
a quoi tient un succes @ Paris. Everywhere else, even in 
anti-artistic and unmusical, though music-worshipping, 
London, the success of an unknown or new work is an affair 
between the value of this work and the understanding of 
the public at large. Not so in Paris. In the Ville 
Lumiére the most trivial reason can divert public opinion 
into undesirable channels, and a newspaper entrefilet, some- 
body’s vanity not satisfied, a visit made at the wrong time, 
or the refusal of some childish requests, can cause grave 
prejudice toa theatrical production, or, indeed, jeopardize 
its tee hoe of success—no matter what the value of a 
work of art may be. Worse than all, a silly joke or a pun 
can hall-mark a cunning production long before it actually 
takes place, and if the blague be at all to the taste of a 
dozen boulevardiers, it remains tacked on to the work as a 
permanent label, and, ten to one, there is an end of all its 
eventual chances. 

All this, and more, has happened within the last fort- 
night ; and, really, it wanted all the power and the magic of 
Verdi's genius to silence the malicious barking of the pack 
of “vested interests,” and to get the better of the Parisian 
blague. It is hardly worth while to reproduce the details 
of the disgraceful campaign originated against the work 
-and the Master because M. Arthur Meyer has been refused 
a box for the dress rehearsal of Otello. One may, however, 


‘mention en passant how the critics felt insulted because 
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Verdi took no notice of them during the répétition 
générale, and how immediately somebody wrote to say that 
the Théfitre National de l'Opéra has become under MM, 
Gailhard and Bertrand a refuge for foreign composers. 
And by way of documentary evidence one may cite the 
Otello jokes—such jokes! Every production has provoked 
one that stuck to it; Saint-Saéns’s Ascanio has be- 
come la malle a Gouffé because of a scene in which a shrine 
with a body in it has been seen on the stage. Massenet’s 
Le Mage contains a last act in which a colossal statue of the 
goddess Djzhi towers over the smoking ruins of a destroyed 
city ; immediately this was likened to Louise Michel making 
her pot-au-feu. Reyer’s Salammbé has become ¢a lembéte. 
Lohengrin was turned into [eau en grain. The Walkiire is 
thus described :—“ La Valkyrie, mais ne rit pas qui l’avale” ; 
and, in fine, a correspondent has been greeted by his 
colleagues of the Paris press with the query, “ Ah ! vous étes 
venu pour pomper ?”—??—“ Ben oui, pour édter eau!” Per- 
fectly sane men will delight in such feeble flights of second- 
hand wit; but the height of delirium has been reached 
over a supposed bon mot from the foyer de la danse on the 
ballet that Verdi had composed especially for the Paris 


production. Let us say at once that the ballet adds’ 


nothing to the lustre of the production and does not 
augment in the least the value of the work. The whole 
thing is a mistake ; but to condemn it on purely musical or 
artistic grounds was not found sufficient, and the soiristes 
jumped at the above referred to bon mot, which sounds as 
follows :—“ Verdi n’ s'est pas fichu d’ méningite pour 
écrire ce ballet.” Not bad for a danseuse this, but one 
could not hear anything else after the third act—in which 
this ballet takes place—but, “ Did you hear what Ja petite S. 
said?” Well, we did hear it, and by this time the 
whole of Paris repeats it; and, were this ballet even a 
masterpiece, “le coup de la méningite” would prove too 
strong for it. 

Thus does a success in Paris hang on trifles. But the 
victory won by Verdi is none the less decisive and im- 
posing, and the majority of the premiéristes have dis- 
played an enthusiasm in greeting the work which is little 
in the polite traditions of the Opéra. It must be said, also, 
that M. Gailhard, who has accepted every responsibilty of 
the mounting and the staging of Otello, has provided a frame 
worthy of the work, and Verdi has lost no opportunity in 
testifying his high appreciation of all that was done to make 
the production perfect. It is on occasions like the one 
under consideration that one recognizes best the claim of 
the Opéra as the first thédtre créateur in the world; it has 
been given to us to follow Verdi's masterpiece since its 
— at the Scala in 1887, throughout Italy, Germany, 

pain, &c.; we have heard the work performed in various 
languages, even in Czech at Prague, and, despite all 
familiarity with the score, it seemed as if the premieére of the 
ra was that of a comparatively new work, At least, the 
whole thing had its proper physiognomy, not only taken as 
an ensemble, but in a multitude of small details. First of 
all, there was the inestimable advantage of having a 
Desdemona in Mme. Rose Caron, a very great artist with a 
very unpleasant voice; but, what between a most refined 
style of singing, a wonderful diction, the beauty of deport- 
ment, and a remarkable talent for identifying herself with 
the character represented, Mme. Rose Caron is so far the 
first Desdemona we have seen—and this is also Verdi’s 
opinion. Then there was M. Maurel, who created the part 
of Iago originally, and whose style has sobered a good deal 
under the salutary influence of M. Gailhard, and the other 
artists who are as good actors as he is; then there was M. 
Saléza, a tenor with a rather small, if sympathetic, voice, but: 
endowed with rare intelligence, admirable actor and singer, 
and who made a capital Otello. The smaller parts of 
Emilia, Cassio, Montano, Lodovico, Rodrigo, &c., were all 
in the hands of excellent artists—M. Vaguet, who played 
Cassio, being among the first tenors of the Opéra—the 
choruses were really first rate, and the orchestra simply 
admirable. There was an old score to be settled between 
Verdi and the orchestra of the Opéra—in 1863 they had 
refused to rehearse for the Master and walked out, Verdi 
returning only some twenty years later to the Opéra after 
this—and everybody had it.at heart to please the wonderful 


‘man. Finally, there was M. Gailhard to direct the partial 


rehearsals until Verdi's arrival, and to revise the whole 
mise en-scéne, scenery, costumes, &c. Were it not that the 
limits of this account cannot be exceeded, it would be 
interesting to describe the details of the mise-en-euvre and. 


of the mise-en-scéne of Otello ; for it is around these that the 
interest of the Paris production centres from our point 
of view, the work being quite familiar to London audi- 
ences, and having already been sufficiently discussed in 
these columns. But we can only indicate some of the 
points which might be permanently adopted for our own 
stage devices. 

One remarkable invention should be considered first 
of all, that of the machinery of the tempest which 
opens Otello; it occupies about half the back of the 
stage, and consists of a series of wooden frames and 
beams connected by a number of pendulums horizontally 
placed and moving freely up and down as this or 
that part of the frame sinks or mounts; the whole 
is covered with painted canvas, and the movement 
of the frames and pendulums gives one a complete illusion 
of the movement of the waves, and is regulated ad lib. to 
simulate calm or storm. There are empty spaces—alleys— 
left between the frames to admit the passage of various 
engines, and these have been used in this case for a fleet of 
five vessels accompanying the galley of the Moor. The 
rolling clouds during the tempest are produced by means of 
magic lanterns projecting the images on a cloth of muslin, 
known here as éoile anglaise, and which costs, painted, 240/. 
for the dimensions of the stage. Three more cloths 
divide this last-named from the back cloth, and as they dis- 
appear gradually, and, owing to a special system of lights, 

1 but imperceptibly, there appears what is to all intents 
and purposes a star-covered sky. Few and far between 
initially, the stars seem finally to set ablaze a horizon with- 
out limits; the usual device consists in having a back cloth 
pierced in hundreds of places, and to light gas or electric 
lights behind it. At the Opéra a starry sky is represented 
by an azure back-cloth, on which are hooked countless small 
luminous discs, and which is kept in constant and gradual 
motion ; the effect of an energetic tug is absolutely fairy- 
like. The scenery of the third act is also worthy of notice, 
as the best senainaion of a kind of vision of the mosque 
at Cordova. The costumes, with the exception of the ex- 
travagantly bejewelled and begilded one worn by M. 
Maurel, are marvels of historical precision; one would think 
as many Carpaccios had stepped out of their frames. It 
remains only to chronicle that, of the four acts of Otello, 
the second and fourth have produced here the deepest im- 
pression ; the first pleases much, but is not yet under- 
stood, and the third is not liked. , 

The President of the Republic had Verdi summoned to 
his box between the first and the second acts, and there, 
“de par le peuple frangais,” invested the grand old Italian 
with the insignia of the “ grand’-croix de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur.” Verdi is the first foreign citizen on whom France has 
bestowed her highest honorific distinction. The ceremonial 
which ordains that the red sash be worn “sur la poitrine” 
requires that the recipient should be coatless before the in- 
vestiture, whilst four generals help him on with his coat 
and waistcoat 

Verdi on his side has announced that he gives his droits 
d'auteur for fifteen ‘ormances to the ye of Paris, 200/. 
to the Artists’ Provident Institution, and 4ol. to the “ petit 
personnel” of the Opéra. The whole thing, as done coram 
populo, might have appeared a trifle theatrical, but no one 
was unmoved when the leonine head of the great master 
appeared in the Presidential box, and the cheers which rose 
then to greet this glory of the Latin genius were as enthy- 
siastic as they were sincere, 


THE SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 


Ss present exhibition of the Society of Portrait 
Painters at the New Gallery contains rather too large 
a proportion of portraits that are distinctly medium, or of 
merely superficial dexterity, to be accounted as excellent 
altogether, as some previous exhibitions of the Society at 
the Grafton Gallery or the Institute. There seems to be 
some law, the grounds of which, though not beyond con- 
jecture, are impossible to justify, by which the whole wall- 
space available at all our picture exhibitions is to be occupied. 
e result is that, at the New Gallery, the paintings that 
are of permanent interest and distinction—and we admit 
there is enough of these to repay the visitor's inspection— 
are dispersed, without systematic arrangement, among the 
mass of uninspired and ordinary work. A more intelligent 
method of hanging would, at least, have separated foreign 
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examples of portraiture from English, and might have still 
further illustrated the value of comparison by placing 
together the works of the painter who shows more than 
one painting. Comparison is instructive, and, as an eminent 

inter and critic has said, there is nothing so useful. 

ere, for instance, are portraits by Mr. G. F. Watts which, 
if brought together, would prove an advantage to those who 
would study them. But the masterly portrait of Mrs. 
Cameron (145) and the admirable “ Mrs. Percy Wyndham” 
(7) are p as far apart as possible, as if to suggest 
the interval of time between their respective periods of 
production. In the same room, however, where the first- 
numed painting is shown are two fine drawings by Mr. 
Watts, portraits of Miss Fenwick (105) and Sir Henry 
Taylor {229} Here, also, is the single contribution of Sir 
John Millais, the splendidly painted and well-known por- 
trait, “Mrs. Charles Wertheimer” (138), an epitome of the 
artist’s powers as comprehensive and convincing as the 


_“ Duchess of Westminster” now at the Grafton Gallery. 


Opposite to this superb work is one of the principal con- 


_tributions of foreign artists, M. Gandara’s portrait of the 


Princess Chimay (120), a tall and stately lady, in sheeny 
white. The pose of the figure is somewhat over-studied, 
and almost stagey, yet truly grandiose in effect, and 

inted with remarkable firmness and breadth. No, 108, 

M. Rolshoven, may be mentioned here as one of the 
most charming of several children’s portraits. Professor 
Herkomer’s immense canvas “Miss Letty Lind” (130), 
despite the poetic symbolism of its rainbow and the sugges- 
tion of vaporous flying skirts, like the clouds of the passing 
shower, can scarcely be regarded as a satisfactory repre- 
sentation of the poetry of dancing. In the West Room 
are some excellent portraits by Mr. Shannon, Mr. 
John Lavery, Mr. Ouless, Mr. John Collier, and Mr. Percy 
Bigland. Like most of the more important works of the 
exhibition, some of these have been previously shown and 
will be tolerably familiar to visitors. Professor von 
Lembach’s excellent “Count von Moltke” (31) is a good 
example of the artist’s invariably sound work. It is 


‘capable and solid, if not particularly revealing portraiture. 


Mr. Collier’s portrait, “ Miss Brenda Pattinson” (41), the 
lady reclining on a sofa, is notable for grace and refinement, 
and is not less-agreeable in colour. The same artist shows 
also a capital full-length portrait of Mr. W. H. Pollock 
(11), in fencing dress, with other works previously exhi- 
bited that are better known to the public. 

Prince Troubetskoé’s “Home Rule portrait,” as it is 


‘called, of Mr. Gladstone (12) is certain to attract much 


attention, both for the interest of the subject and its un- 
doubted cleverness. We have seen more pleasing work by 
M. Bonnat than the study of a head, “ Mrs. Margaret 


. Talbot” (98), more pleasing, that is to say, in colour. The 


imposing portrait of “Mrs. Campbell Clarke” (44), by M. 
Carolus Duran, was, we believe, exhibited at the Salon a 

ear or two since, and isin mere technique a masterpiece. 

erhaps few will venture to assert that it enchants us at 
once and for ever as a Romney does or a Gainsborough, 
except indeed those who esteem flawless technique above 
all other qualities in a portrait painter. Posterity may find 
a charm in the painter's modernité of which contemporaries 
are only partly sensible. Some of the pictures at the New 
Gallery are, the way, modern in the most superficial 
sense only. ey suggest that the reminder is needed that 
the painting of modern costume, however dashing and 
skilful it may be, does not make the painter a modernist. 
The impeccable craftsmanship of masters like M. Carolus 
Duran may be here studied side by side with portraits in 
which the painting of the fashionable gown is the one thing 
successfully attempted. All else that makes for portraiture is 
entirely missed. There are portraits that are expressionless, 
uncharacterized, without form, and ill-modelled, or without 
modelling altogether. And if the sitter counts for nothing in 
such work, scarcely more satisfactory are the portraits of those 
who affect the academic conventions of a past age. Mr. 
Herman Herkomer’s “Mrs. Wansbrough” (69), for in- 
stance, and “The Marchioness of Londonderry” (73), of 
Mr. Ellis Roberts, are merely mannered efforts in this 
direction. Very different in effect is the true and moving 
charm of portraits so diverse in style as Mr. Guthrie's 
beautiful and finely desi “ Mrs. Garroway” (92); Mr. 
Shannon’s sparkling and delightful “ Mrs. Creelman ” (158); 
or Mr. Walton's piquant “Mrs. E. L. Walton” (26); por- 
traits that are frankly modern in all res , in each of 
which the painter's style is manif in the execu- 


tion. Among other notable portraits we must name 
the “Mme. Lebégue” (30), a fine work by Bastien 
Lepage, strongly Holbeinesque in character ; a “ Study in 
Orange and Blue” (71), by M. Besnard; M. Cormon’s 
vivacious and powerful portrait of “M. Allard” (63); Mr. 
Guthrie’s “Joseph Russell, Esq.” (139); Mr. Llewellyn’s 
“ Portrait of a Baby” (99); and Miss Ethel Wright’s “ Mrs. 
Braunstein ” (59). In the Entrance Hall are shown a series 
of Mr. Leslie Ward’s drawings for Vanity Fair, a collection 
of miniatures, and portrait busts by Signor Amendola, Mr. 
Alfred Drury, M. Jules Dalou, and a fine portrait of a lady 
in low relief by Mr. Stirling Lee. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


WEST AUSTRALIAN GOLD MINES. 


Ww* would advise the investing public to be very 
cautious how they subscribe to the West Aus- 
tralian Gold Mining Companies which are coming out so 
fast in the City. That there is gold in Western Australia 
we do not dispute; indeed, some extraordinary discoveries 
have been made. But the gold as yet found lay upon the 
surface, and time enough has not passed to ascertain 
whether the ore extends deep down, or, if there are reefs, 
how they run, and of what richness they may be. In spite 
of that, however, fifty or sixty Companies have already 
been brought out; and it is notorious that there are 
multitudes of other promoters ready to launch new Com- 
panies if the public subscribe freely. These gentlemen may 
be perfectly honest; but honesty is not enough in matters 
of this kind. It is commonly said in the City that many 
of them have no engineering or geological knowledge, that 
several of them have not even practical mining experience, 
and that some have not thought it necessary to visit the 
district. They are full of sanguine hopes, and they have 
hurried to London to dispose of their properties as fast as 
they can. As we have already said, the properties may be 
very valuable; but, for anything any one can tell in this 
country, they may be almost worthless. Further, in several 
cases the price asked swallows up so much of the capital 
that scarcely anything is left for working the mines, even 
assuming those to be exceedingly rich. Everybody who 
knows anything at all about Western Australia is aware that 
it is little better than a desert; that, owing to the want of 
water and the thickness of the bush, colonists have turned 
away from it. Therefore it is clear that, assuming the 
gold to exist in paying quantities, it will be very costly to 
work the mines. ater will have to be obtained by arti- 
ficial process, the district will have to be cleared, the rail- 
ways will have to be extended, roads will have to be made. 
Every Company, then, will need a large working capital. 
But in many instances the working capital provided is 
exceedingly small. In these cases it is clear that before 
very long the Companies will either have to raise fresh 
money or to stop working. Bearing all this in mind, our 
readers will agree with us, we hope, in the opinion that the 
opening up of this new goldfield ought to be left to local 
capitalists and local miners. There is much work to be 
done, in the way of prospecting and developing the sup- 
posed mines, before it will be safe for investors in this 
country to subscribe money. When local capitalists and 
local miners have carried through this preliminary work, 
and have proved that gold exists in quantities likely to pay 
handsome returns, it will be time enough for applications 
to be made to the London money market. It will be re- 
collected that when the Transvaal fields were first dis- 
covered there was the same eagerness to sell in London, 
the same demand for high prices, and the same rush of new 
Companies. Very soon the Companies became embarrassed. 
Sometimes the management was disgracefully bad; some- 
times the cost of development was so great that even now 
the mines do not pay. And yet it is established beyond all 
question that the vaal goldfields are amongst the 
very richest in the world. If disappointment and loss 
followed in so many cases in what is now proved to be so 
rich a district, is it not reasonably certain that the. same 
experience awaits those reckless investors who, without 
inquiry and without proof offered, accept the assurances of 
sanguine promoters that the Western Australian gold- 
field will turn out to be a second Transvaal? The assu- 
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rances may, of course, be verified by the result; but the 
rudent investor will wait for clear evidence before he risks 
is money. That it is desirable to examine this new field 
carefully, and to work the mines where mines are unques- 
tionably found to exist, we do not fora moment dispute. But 
the preliminary work will best be done by capitalists and 
miners upon the spot. They will find no difficulty in 
raising money enough to carry on their operations. If, 
however, capitalists at home decide upon venturing, they 
should either visit the district themselves or send out quali- 
fied persons to report to them. There may be much gold, for 
example, in one part of the district, and none at all a little 
way off ; and unless they are properly informed they may 
buy the wrong property. So far as the ordinary public is 
concerned, we say without hesitation that they will act 
prudently if they wait until there has been sufficient pro- 
specting and development. If, however, any one is too im- 
patient to do this, he will be well advised to consider care- 
fully, firstly, whether there is any evidence that gold has 
been found in the particular property offered for sale; 
secondly, whether the capital proposed is unduly large ; and, 
thirdly, how much of the purchase-money is proposed to be 
= to the promoter, and what proportion is retained 
or working capital. With regard to the first of the 
inquiries we have said enough already. In our opinion 
no sufficient evidence is forthcoming, and the prudent 
man will, therefore, not invest. With regard to the 
second question, we would say that 10 per cent. is 
the very least which the investor ought to look for in 
so risky a matter. Suppose it is proposed to raise a 
capital of 200,000/., there ought to be a reasonable prospect 
that there will be net profits available for dividend 
amounting to at least 20,000. a year. What is the 
probability that this will be forthcoming? What is the 
extent of the property? How much must be raised, and 
what must be the proportion of gold to give such a 
dividend? Thirdly, and lastly, we come to the question of 
working capital. Out of the 200,000/., how much is 
retained for working capital? Will it be sufficient to pro- 
vide water where there are no rivers, to purchase machinery, 
to set it up, to open up the mines, to sink shafts, to carry 
out all the preliminary work that may reasonably be 
to be necessary before dividends can be paid? 
And if, according to the experience of other goldfields, the 
working capital is not sufficient for all this, what is to 
happen when it is all spent? Is the intending investor 
pared to subscribe for more shares, or to purchase 
ebentures ? 


There is little change to report in the money market. 
Bankers and bill-brokers are trying to raise rates, but 
although quotations are somewhat higher, not very much 
success attends their efforts, because business is checked by 


political apprehensions. Those political apprehensions, 


nevertheless, justify bankers in refusing to lend at very low 
rates. If they become more acute, it is quite possible that 
the great military Governments of the Continent may 
increase largely their war treasures. There is already a 
considerable demand forGermany. It looks as if a demand 
for France would soon spring up. Austria and Hungary 
are both anxious to accumulate enough of gold to resume 
specie payments quickly. And it is understood that Russia 
is withdrawing from Berlin considerable amounts held 


there on deposit at present. But although bankers are 
aware of all this, their efforts to raise rates are defeated, as 


already said, by the slackness of business, and by the very 

receipts of gold from South Africa and Australasia, as 
well as by the belief that gold will be shipped largely from 
New York by-and-bye. 


The India Council on Wednesday offered as usual 40 
lakhs of rupees for public tender, and sold the whole 
amount at about 18. rgd. per rupee. The Council, it will 
be seen, continues very successful in the disposal of its 
drafts. The silver market, on the other hand, is sluggish. 
The negotiations for a Chinese loan, though still going on, 
are age dragging. In any case it does not seem likely that 
much silver will be taken either by China or Japan, for the 
expenditure of both in Europe is hom for ships and muni- 
tions of war of all kinds. Whatever may be borrowed, 
therefore, is not likely to exceed what the belligerent 
Governments will have to pay for these purchases. 


Upen the Stock Exchange there is grave anxiety, which 
is fully justified by the reports concerning the illness of the 
Czar and the rumours of the death of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and the continuance of the war between 
China and Japan. Those who engaged in the late unwise 
speculation have suffered a considerable loss from the fall in 
prices that has taken place, and as it is believed that many 
of them are not pecuniarily strong, it is feared that some, 
at least, may be unable to meet their engagements. For 
the moment, therefore, there is much more disposition to 
sell than to buy. Upon the Continent likewise there is 
much anxiety. For several years past French investors 
have bought immense amounts of Russian securities. 
It is estimated that the holdings in France at pre- 
sent of all kinds of Russian stocks—State and Indus- 
trial—amount to five or six hundred millions ster- 
ling. Probably that is a gross exaggeration, but there 
can be no doubt that the investments are of great 
magnitude. It is natural, therefore, that the illness of the 
Czar and the uncertainty as to the character of the Czare- 
witch should lead many holders to sell, and this week there 
has in consequence been a further fall in Russian bonds. 
Over and above this, the doubt whether the Czarewitch 
would continue the foreign policy of his father is depressi 
markets. There is less apprehension in Germany an 
Austria, for it is believed that the Czarewitch is much 
more German in his sympathies than his father. Still, in 
both countries there has been a decline in prices, and, of 
course, there is much disquiet. In the United States ex- 
ports of gold have begun again. The public both in 
America and in this country hoped that when the Tariff 
Bill was passed confidence would be restored, Europeans 
would begin to invest in America once more, and the 
withdrawals of gold would in consequence cease.’ The hope 
has been utterly disappointed. There is no restoration of con- 
fidence ; on the contrary, the very low prices for American 

roduce in Europe are checking exports from the United 

tates, while since the poesing of the Tariff Act the imports 
have decidedly increased. e debt due from the United 
States to Europe has thereby been augmented. The proba- 
bility appears to be, then, that gold shipments on a consider- 
able scale will continue. Possibly they may not amount to 
much for a month or two. But in January immense sums 
will have to be paid in Europe in the way of interest on 
dividends, and to make the payments large amounts of gold 
will probably have to be sent. But if there were to be con- 
siderable gold shipments, it is highly probable that alarm 
would spring up. Above all, the war in the Far East is 
exercising a very depressing effect in every market. The 
European Powers and the United States are largely in- 
terested in China, and if the dynasty were to be overthrown 
or the country to be plunged in anarchy, all of them might 
be compelled to act, or circumstances might arise which 
would lead to serious complications. There is less alarm 
than there was a week or two since respecting our relations 
with France; but the fact remains that those relations are 
not satisfactory, and at any moment the public feel that a 
hitch may arise with res to Madagascar. In spite of 
all, there was a good deal of speculation in South African 
and Western Australian gold shares early in the week. But 
on Wednesday even these markets felt the effect of the 
general disquiet, and selling began upon a large scale, 
leading, to a considerable decline in quotations. Even 
general trade has been somewhat checked. Very few people 
care to engage in new risks of any kind while there is so 
much uncertainty. Trade, however, is improving v 
slowly, and will continue to improve if peace is preserved. 
We are inclined to think, therefore, that those who are 
selling Home Railway stocks speculatively are making a 
mistake, Of course, it is true that the dividends will not 
be very good for the current half-year, and it is also certain 
that, if war breaks out, all prices will fall. But, on the 
other hand, if peace is preserved, there will be a certain 
recovery in the Home Railway market, and therefore we 
venture to think that investors will buy at every fall. ° 


There is little change worth noting in the quotations of 
British, Indian, and Colonial Government stocks; but there 
is a general decline in Home Railway stocks. ‘Thus, Cale- 
donian closed at 1 aa, come 
pared wi e preceding ursday of 4; No: - 
shire closed at 133, a fall of 1; Great Western closed at 
164}, a fall of 1}; Deferred Midland closed at 154}, like- 
wise a fall of 13; North-Eastern closed at 162, a fall of 


~ goes on to allow that “it is, indeed, quite certain that religious 
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1%; and North-Western closed at 174}, a fall of 2}. 
In the American market there is a decidedly lower 
level of quotations. To begin with the sound dividend- 
paying shares, we find that Lake Shore shares closed 
on Thursday at 138, a fall of 1 compared with the 
preceding Thursday. Coming next to the shares of 
Companies which were some time ago embarrassed, 
but have for some years now been paying dividends, 
we find that Baltimore and Ohio closed at 704, a 
fall of as much as 7 compared with the preceding week. 
Coming next to the more speculative kind of bonds, we find 
that Atchison Four per Cent. Gold Mortgage bonds closed 
at 69, a fall of 2. And coming last to the speculative 
shares, we find that Central Pacific closed at 154, a fall of 
14. The International department is likewise lower. 
us, Argentine Four per Cents of 1886 closed on 
Thursday at 673, a fall for the week of 1 ; and the Funding 
Loan closed at 693, likewise a fall of 1; while Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern Railway Ordinary stock closed at 
103, also a fall of 1. Brazilian Four and a Half per Cents 
closed at 77, a fall of 1; French Threes closed at 1o1, a fall 
of 4; German Threes closed at 92%, likewise a fall of 4; 
Russian Fours closed at 973, a fall of 13. On the 
other hand, South African diamond and gold shares are 
higher. Thus, De Beers closed on Thursday at 17}, a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 4; and New 
Jagers Fontein closed at 15, a rise of }. 


REVIEWS. 


POLITICS AND LITERATURE. 


—+— 


THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


Navy Records Society—State Papers relating to the Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, anno 1588. Edited by J. K. Laveuton, 
= R.N. Vol. 1. Printed for the Navy Records Society. 
I 94. 


ey Stem this first fruits of the labours of the Navy Records 
Society with pleasure. The volume may be described as 
first fruits in a double sense, for it is the first of two which are 
to be devoted to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. We are 
not sure that this is of all the passages in the history of the navy 
precisely the one which most requires elucidation, but the choice 
of subject was well made. It is desirable for all societies to go 
off with a good grace, and the Navy Records could hardly have 
chosen a better, certainly not a more popular, point to start from 
than the defeat of the Invincible Armada. It has been com- 
plained that Englishmen are indifferent to their history, and 
there is certainly no part of it of which they appear to care to 
know less than of the naval side. But they do know of the 
Armada, and of the battle of Trafalgar, perhaps because these 
greut events have been written about in the kind of way which 
compels attention. Whatever the cause may be, this is the fact, 
and the Society has been well advised to begin with the repulse 
of “that great fleet Invincible.” Its name, familiar to the ear, 
will make Englishmen realize all the more rapidly that there is 
such a body in existence as the Navy Records Society, and 
render them the more disposed to expect good of its labours, 

Mr. Laughton opens with an instructive introduction. He 
abstains, we observe, from the use of the word “ Invincible,” on 
the ground that it was not officially applied by the King of 
Spain’s Government. We cannot profess to share this respect 
for the authority of clerks and the formulas of chancellaries. 
The word was used from the beginning, and is conse- 
erated by time. Moreover it may, without doing violence 


‘to language, be fairly said to be the best equivalent for 


the adjective actually employed by Spanish official persons, 
which was “felicisima”—that is, very fortunate, to trans- 
late literally. But very fortunate in war is very victorious—and 
the difference between that and invincible is not great. More- 
over, “invincible” was certainly what the official persons meant, 
and Don Cesareo Duro has used the accepted word without 


_seruple in the collection of Spanish papers which may fairly be 


said to have supplied Mr. Laughton with his model. On another 


‘point we have to differ from the editor—if, indeed, we clearly 


understand him—that it is a kind of “nonsense” to represent 


“the Armada as a epecies of crusade instigated by the Pope in 


order to bring heretical England once more into the fold of the 
true Church. “In reality,” says Mr. Laughton, “ nothing can be 
more inaccurate.” This seems very clear; but then the editor 


bitterness was imported into the quarrel, but: the war had its 
origin in two perfectly clear and wholly mundane causes”— 
namely, the dispute as to the right of trade with America and 
Foglish interference with the Low Countries. Well, a good deal 
depends on when “ religious bitterness” was imported and to 
what extent. We remember that one of Philip’s reasons for 
being particularly anxious to exclude Englishmen and Huguenots 
from the New World was that they were heretics. Menendez de 
Aviles, when he suppressed Ribault’s filibustering expedition to 
Florida, gave quarter to the Catholics, but put all “ Luteranos” 
to the sword. The quarrel between Philip and his subjects in 
the Low Countries was religious in origin, and so was much, if 
not all, of the sympathy felt for the rebels in England. His 
partisans in England were the Roman Catholics, and his enemies 
the “heretics.” But, indeed, the correspondence of the King 
with Alva, Diego de Guzman, Guerau de Spes, and Bernardino de 
Mendoza is full of evidence that he considered it his duty to. 
keep heresy out of his own dominions and to bring England back 
to the fold if he could. Mr, Laughton himself quotes a letter of 
Hawkins’s (p. 61), and another of Drake’s (p. 149), which show 
that they at least looked at the war asa religious one. Does 
Mr. Laughton doubt that, if Philip had got the upper hand, he 
would not have endeavoured to remove the “heretic” Queen and 
promote a restoration of the old order, which must have been 
accompanied by a revival of the persecution of Mary’s reign? 
The fact is that it is difficult to say into what religion did not 
enter in the sixteenth century. When a writer describes the 
opinions of learned and able predecessors as inaccurate, and im- 
plies that they are “nonsense,” he should support his strong 
language by stronger arguments than are supplied by Mr. 
Laughton. It is a pity, too, that he cannot keep from girding 
at Mr, Froude, which is unmannerly for one thing and futile for- 
another. We prefer Mr, Laughton when he draws on his un- 
rivalled knowledge of the recondite parts of our naval history. 
His explanation of such phrases as “ six upon four ”—i.e. six mem 
in a mess on the rations of four—and his estimate of the real 
strength of the two fleets which contended in the Channel in 
1588 are sound editorial work. We cannot altogether agree with 
his estimate of the damage done to the Armada in the fight off 
Gravelines. If the Spanish ships were so hammered as he 
believes, it is curious that none of them struck. Their retreat 
can surely be sufficiently accounted for by the fact that their 
powder was exhausted, and that they had learnt their inability 
to force on a close action with active enemies who were exceed- 
ingly careful to keep at a distance, and who had the advantage of 
the wind. 


The documents edited by Mr. Laughton begin with a “ Rela- 
tion of Proceedings,” which he attributes, with every appearance 
of foundation, to Lord Howard. It is a clearly written, though 
not exceptionally interesting, account of the coming, and of the 
passing away, of the Armada. Mr. Laughton appends e curious 
note to one passage. It is to the words, “The Admiral sent his 
pinnace, named the Disdain, to give the Duke of Medina 
defiance.” To this Mr. Laughton adds, at the foot of the page,. 
“This is not mentioned in any of the State Papers, though the 
Lord Admiral's pinnace, Disdain, is.” Whatever may be the 
case with the State Papers, the incident and the pinnace are both 
mentioned by Camden, in his Annales, in the words :—-“ Vicesimo 
primo Julii Anglizs Admirallus premissa celoce Defiance dicta 
bellum displosione denuntiavit.” Perhaps Mr. Laughton wishes 
to remind us that a well-informed contemporary writer is often a 
better authority than a State Paper. If so we entirely agree with 
him. Howard’s letters in the volume are wholly to his honour. 
The best of them were known already. Mr. Motley, for instance, 
had already quoted the tart note to Winter in which the Admiral, 
commenting on the peace negotiations and the mischief they 
might do, prays that “ We do not curse for this a long grey 
beard with a white head, witless.” Mr. Laughton very rightly 
differs from Mr. Motley, who takes it for granted that the allusion 
here is to Burleigh, and not to Sir James Crofts, theenvoy. Lord 
Howard's spirit as a commander is well shown by the passages of 
his letters in which he argues strongly for the wisdom of attack- 
ing the Spaniards at home. He also appears in a favourable light 
in defending Hawkins against charges of corruption in his office, 
There is a good deal about this accusation in the Papers. A long 
report by Pett and Baker, besides giving a curious account of the- 
system on which the navy was managed, leaves the impression. 
that something like a malignant attack was made on Hawkins. 
He was roundly accused of pilfering and neglect. Yet when the 
ships were put to the test, they were found in excellent condi- 
tion. Howard never misses an opportunity of extolling their 
efficiency, and the merits of Hawkins. Another dispute of the 
time which turns up in these Papers was the quarrel between 
Borough and Drake. had come in contact during the 
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@xpedition to the coast of Spain in 1587. Borough accused 
Drake of intending to get rid of him as he did of Mr. Doughty, 
and Drake accused Borough of running away. There is every 
reason for supposing that both were deliberately saying the 
“thing which was not.” Reports from traders and sailors of the 
strength of the Armada and its movements are to be found in 
some numbers. They are all very wild, and, indeed, it is curious 
to see how ill informed the Queen’s Government was, and how 
much doubt there was down to the last whether the Armada 
was really coming. The report of one Robert Keble, “ master of 
a hoy, part of Ipswich and part of Harwich,” throws some light 
on the feelings with which our neighbours regarded the coming 
Armada. He had been to “ Newhaven” (Nieuport, near Ostende), 
and had there had this experiences 
‘ He also saith that he heard both the Scots and the French 
say that they looked for them of Spain daily ; and that when 
- they came they would join with them. ... He saith the 
Scots fell out with him and caused him to pay thirty crowns 
to the church there and other by order of the governor's 
officers ; and that the governor would not hear him speak for 
his answer and trial. He saith that the Scots said unto him 
that if they might catch him at sea, they would heave him 
and his overboard, and all othér Englishmen, and would pull 
their hearts out of their bodies; calling them English dogs, 
saying they would be revenged of the blood of their Queen. 


‘The answers of the towns which were called upon to supply men 
and ships to reinforce the fleet are of interest, Their tone shows 
that the nation did by no means rise in a spontaneous burst of 
enthusiasm to meet the invader. On the contrary, they all show 
a marked desire that the burden should be laid on somebody 
else. Complaints that their men have been already pressed, that 
their ships are absent or too small, and lamentations over their 
‘decaying trade are nearly universal. Southampton was particu- 
larly emphatic. Some plead that the embargo on Spanish trade 
had nearly ruined them, and all agree that they had lost rather 
‘than gained by “ reprisals”—that is, by privateering. We have 
left ourselves no room to do more than merely refer to the many 
papers dealing with the victualling of the ships. Mr. Laughton 
thinks that the Queen’s parsimony eannot be held responsible for 
the undoubted defects in that respect. The actual fighting with 
the Armada occupies a very small part of the book. Perhaps we 
‘shall have more of it in the next volume. As yet, we cannot say 
that these State Papers possess the colour or romantic interest of 
the documents published by Don Cesareo Duro. 


OLD HAILEYBURY. 


Memorials of Old Haileybury College. By Frepvertc CHARLES 
Danvers, Sir M. Sir Srevart Corvin 
Barter, Percy Wieram, the late Branp Sarre, and many 
— Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co. 
1 

as is not so much a book as a collection of papers by 
various hands, not a history but a mass of material. A 

great deal of it, as is natural, appeals mainly to old Haileyburians 
and has comparatively little interest for the general public. The 
bulk of the book consists of Sir M. Monier- Williams's reminiscences 
as student first, afterwards as professor ; of Mr. Percy Wigram’s 
list of students at the College, with short notes of their subse- 
quent career, and of the same author's record of active services 
done by old Haileyburians during the Mutiny. Sir S. Bayley 
contributes a chapter on “College Literature,” which, from the 
specimens given, seems to have been neither better nor worse 
than the generality of such productions, and having in its time, 
no doubt, amused its writers a good deal and its readers a little, 
might well have been left to oblivion. 


Sir M. Monier-Williams says a good deal about the state of . 


discipline at Haileybury. Any one who reads his account with 
care and gathers the hints scattered here and there through his 
narrative will, we fancy, carry away the impression left on our 
mind that, though there was much exaggeration in the worst 
tales which used to be told of the place, there was always a 
strong rowdy element among the students, and that those in 
authority over them were not always very judicious in their 
handling. The task of principal and professors was no doubt 
rendered more difficult by the fact that their employers, the 
Directors of the East India Company, nominated the students— 
often relatives of their own—who may well have felt that, having 
friends at court, they might commit breaches of discipline on 
which, in other circumstances, they would not have ventured. 
Another difficulty, no doubt, though Sir M. Monier-Williams 
does not state it in somany words, was that there were very few 
men in those days who had the knowledge necessary for teaching 


some of the subjects required of men who were to take part in 


the government of India; the Directors had first of all to find 
their scholar, and could not afford to inquire whether he was 
also a strong and judicious disciplinarian. The result is that, 
in the interesting account which Sir M. Monier-Williams 
gives us of the distinguished men who were numbered among 
the Haileybury professors, the eccentricities of some of them 
are quite as remarkable as their learning. Thus, we read 
of a Professor of Sanscrit that he was so shy that in 

he “rarely allowed any one to see his face, his habit being 
to bend down his head over the cushion, or to bury it in 
a large silk pocket-handkerchief.” Conspicuous, too, for his 
eccentricities was Richard Jones, who succeeded Malthus and 
preceded Sir James Stephen as Professor of Political Economy 
and History. The most amusing pages in the book are those 
which tell of his appearance, his manner and conversation, his 
oddities as a preacher, his thoroughly lovable character, and his 
wholesome taste for port wine. There is an interesting account, 
too, of Henry Melville, the last Principal of the College, a man 
who, it is easy to see, was ill suited for such a post, to which he 
appears to have been appointed through the influence of his 
brother, the Chief Secretary to the Court of Directors. Pleasing 
as much of this part of the book is, it is rather too full of in- 
significant matter, and we would gladly sacrifice, for instance, a 
description of the pattern of the tea-pot wherewith a worthy 
professor was tea-potted on his retirement from office for the 
sake of a more detailed account of student life at Haileybury. 
That which is given to us, though pleasing enough in its way, 
strikes us as being less clearly remembered, less picturesque than 
the account of the professors and their circle, though sufficient 
to bring back to old Haileyburians a lively recollection of old 
times, to suggest to outsiders, in a general way, what manner of 
life they led. We gather that it was less like life at an 
English University than like Woolwich or Sandhurst—of course, 
without the military discipline ; perhaps, allowing for difference 
of date, it may have been much the same as at Cooper's Hill, 
some twenty years ago, and, for all we know, at the present day 
too. Sir M. Monier-Williams’s reminiscences are aptly illus- 
trated by portraits—a gallery where principals and professors 
hang with grooms and porters on the line, and where the genial 
countenance and bulky form of Professor Jones are eclipsed by the 
extraordinary proportions of Coleman, the College purveyor, 
whose weight is said to have exceeded thirty stone. 

The part of the book which has most attraction for us is the 
record of services performed by old Haileyburians during the 
Mutiny. Had the discipline and tone of the College been a hun- 
dred-fold worse than its bitterest enemies have ever alleged, 
here is matter to justify Haileybury of her children. We cannot 
resist the temptation to transcribe the Jast entry, which we have 
taken almost at a venture, as an example of the way in which 
civil no less than military officers risked, and often sacrificed, 
their lives and their health in doing their duty, and of the ability, 
no less remarkable than the devotion, with which that duty was 
done :— 

Upyy. Commissioner of Bhigulpore. 
A man respected alike by Ew sand natives, By extra- 
ordinary energy and ution he managed to maintain order 
without Euro troops in his division till the third week 
in July. But the mutiny of the 12th Irregular Cavalry and 
the native regiments at Dinapore and the sedition of Kooer 
Singh poche, = him take action, and he did not hesitate to 
detain ninety men of H.M.’s 5th Fusiliers to garrison Monghyr, 
thus securing, with Bhagulpore, two salient points, and assur- 
ing the navigation of the Ganges—a matter of extreme im- 

rtance. This also rendered difficult all communication 

tween the disaffected of East and West Behar. Subse- 
quently Yule saw much field service, which cannot here be 
noticed at len He was most active in the pursuit and 
punishment of large bodies of mutineers, driving many of them 
into Nepaul, not hesitating to follow up over the border the 
Dacca mutineers. By his promptness and rapidity of movement 
he saved Parnea and Kishenganj. His vigorous energy, ably 
supported by the civilians and planters, with but very few 
regular troops, completely paralysed the movements of the 
mutineers from Chittagong and Seon. Wherever there was 
work and danger in the division, and even beyond its limits, 
there was Yule.’ 


APPARITIONS AND THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE, 


Apparitions and Thought-Transference. Contemporary Science 
tor sa By Franx Popmore. London: Walter Scott. 
1894. 


“ eas communication is possible between mind and mind, 

otherwise than through the known channels of the 
senses,” is the thesis of Mr. Podmore’s work, Apparitions and 
Thought-Transference, Mr. Arthur Balfour lately remarked that 
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many persons will tell you that they can make another person 
look round merely by willing it. He added that, simple as this 
statement seems to the people who utter it, it really implies, if 
true, a marvel beyond all fairy tales of science. It is the 
evidence for this kind of marvel, taking a great variety of forms, 
that Mr. Podmore discusses. The testimony, he observes, “ is as 
yet hardly adequate for the establishment of telepathy as a fact 
in nature ”; and by telepathy he practically means the communi- 
cation between mind and mind, otherwise than through the 
known channels of the senses. Now, if Mr. Podmore thinks the 
evidence “ hardly adequate,” it is not very clear why he adduces 
it at all, nor, again, do we know how much, and what 
kind of evidence he would think adequate; while it seems 
likely that many persons will never yield assent to any 
evidence at all. We constantly come into collision with 
the argument of Hume. Mr. Podmore says, “Separately, no 
doubt, each particular case is susceptible of more or less 
adequate explanation by some well-known cause; and in the 


_ last resort it would be unreasonable to stake the credit of any 


single witness, however eminent, against what Hume would 
call the uniform experience of mankind. But, as a matter of 
fact, the experience of mankind is not uniform in this matter. .. .” 
Mr. Podmore means that, in every age, land, and condition of 
civilization, mankind has had experiences in conformity with 
the marvels which he narrates, and not uniform with the normal 
run of experience. If so, Hume argues in a circle, and can only 
escape from it by the reflection of the earlier David that “all 
men are liars.” But this is just what we have to investigate. 
Mr. Podmore proceeds :—“ When we are forced by the mere uccu- 
mulation of testimony to go on adding one strained and im- 
probable explanation to another, and to assume at last an epidemic 
of misrepresentation, perhaps even an organized conspiracy of 
falsehood, a point is at last reached in which the sum of impro- 
babilities involved in the negation of thought-transference must 
outweigh the single improbability of a new mode of mental 
affection.” Brierre du Boismont, in his work on Hallucinations, 
is driven to a similar conclusion, After inventing fancy ex- 
planations of a number of “ cases,” he lays down his arms in 
presence of an incident which came nearly home to himself. Now 
it is plain that Mr. Podmore admits a kind of fallacy when he says 
that reason may practically bring us to accept the existence of “a 
new mode of mental affection.” Ifhe is right in holding, as against 
Hume, that “the experience of mankind is not uniform in this 
matter,” but includes the phenomena of thought-transference in 
all its shapes, then, of course, the “ mode of mental affection” is 
not “new.” It is, or is reported to be, “of all time.” The 
alleged phenomena fall into several “natural groups,” which are 
averred to come within human experience everywhere, from the 
Eskimo and Ostiaks to the Cafres and the Maoris, while medieval 
and classical documents teem with examples. There is nothing 
“new” here, nor, if “a physical force” be at work in the alleged 
phenomenon of handling fire unharmed, as reported by Lord 
Lindsay and others of Home, have we “the discovery of a new 
physical force” (p. 378). Pallas and Gmelin in Siberia, 
Brébeuf in North America, Mr. Basil Thomson (in his South Sea 
Yarns) in Fiji, Iamblichus in Egypt, and a variety of modern 
observers in Bulgaria and among the aboriginal races of India, 
all report (and many of them long ago reported) the same pheno- 
mena. Ifa “physical force” is at work, the force is as old as 
other forces. The theory of “suggestion” and collective halluci- 
nation is negatived by Mr. Thomson's camera, which photo- 
graphed the performance. Thus, whether we have to do with a 
trick, a chemical secret, or a “force,” in no alternative is there 
any novelty in the matter, which, of course, only touches on 
“thought-transference ” if the phenomenon is hallucination. But 
the antiquity, persistence, and uniformity of “the whole bag 
of tricks,” to speak profanely, is hardly touched on by Mr. 
Podmore. 


Our author, first noting that other phenomena, now accepted, 
were long neglected or scouted by science, takes us first through 
a series of experiments on “ thought-transference” in the normal 
and the hypnotic states. He “hedges” by a list of sources of 
error, such as hyperesthesia and imposture, conscious or not so 
conscious. He concludes that, granting the precautions to have 
been adequate (and many of them have a strong air of accuracy), 
then thought-transference is a fact. We give one example of 
an experiment by Professor Richet, mainly because it is pic- 
turesque. The Professor placed two of his friends with their 
hands on a table. When it tilted, it rang a bell. M. Richet or 
another sat at another table behind, and not visible to these 
gentlemen. Then he drew his pen slowly over a printed alphabet, 
and he noted the letters at which he was pointing when the bell 
of the other table rang. First the bell rang when the pen pointed 
to the letters V. 1. L. L.O.N. 


Some French poetry was then asked for, with this result : — 
QUSNNTKFSNEIGDRDAMSAM. 
This is not very good French poetry, but mark NEIG. The 
table is obviously aiming at this result :— 
QUSNNTKFSNEIGDRDAMSAM 
OUSONTLESNEIGESDANTAN, 
Ou sont les neiges d’antan? 


When the table misses the right letter it hits on the letter next 
it, except in the case of Q, which is next but one to O. We 
cannot offer a guess as to “how it was done,” for by aid of a 
mirror or collusion the right letter could have been “ spotted.” 
Not to “spot it” may have been the artfulness of the table-tilters, 


or may have resulted from the personal equation of the table. . 


The curious may follow the whole list of experiments, and will 
probably conclude, if sceptical, that nobody in the world is to be 
trusted in such experiments. In the same way when Mr. Pod- 
more avers that there are more “ coincidental death-wraiths” in 
proportion to wraiths without any coincidence (p. 147) than the 
laws of chance will admit, the sceptical may urge that to prove 
this nothing short of a universal census of the world’s population 
would be of any avail. And if that census told in favour of 
coincidental death-wraiths, the sceptic would fall back on “all 
men are liars,” or, at least, are inaccurate observers. Thus there 
is literally no way of producing assent, which must depend on 
the bias of each individual mind. 

Mr. Podmore, after giving all “ sources of error,” concludes 
that the best, and best attested, examples “ form a true natural 
group. They are manifestly not the products of folk-lore, nor of 
popular superstition, nor of the mere love of the marvellous. . . . 
If these accounts were purely fictitious, it would be difficult to 
conceive by what process, coming from persons of widely sepa- 
rated social grades, of various degrees of education, and of 
nationality, they could have been moulded to present such strong 
internal resemblances.” But, as we have already argued, pre- 
cisely the same statement as to “natural groups,” found in every 
state of culture, age, and country, may be made in favour of 
“the whole bag of tricks” ; all the marvels of Iamblichus, witch 
trials, and Shamans, We cannot cross-examine dead witnesses, 
otherwise the paralled is exact, and the inference we leave to Mr. 
Podmere. He has accounts of gentlemen who spectrally 
appeared in ladies’ bedrooms (e.g. p. 229), which exactly answer 
to the noted case of Major Weir. But the Major's intentions 
were not honourable, As Erskine said to Scott, “he was a very 
ungentlemanlike person.” Are we to believe in Major Weir's 
experiment, or to disbelieve in that of the Rev. Clarence God- 
frey? To be sure we have his account, and we have not that of 
the gaoler of Montrose. Major Weir, we confess, interests us. 
more than the clergyman, but here, of course, the personal bias 
comes in. We can only leave Mr. Podmore's calm and careful 
work to the reader, who may “ fancy there is something in it,” 
or toss it away with a contemptuous ejaculation; in either case 
obedient to his natural constitution. But if there is “ something 
in it,” that “something” is not of inconsiderable importance. 
“ We shall soon know clearer than prophets.” It may be hinted 
that, even if “telepathy” is accepted as vera causa, still, to. 
make it explain several of Mr. Podmore’s tales, the causa has to 
be strained to breaking point. Some one, for instance, sees an 
old librarian, some time dead, in his library. This is because 
some one else, somewhere, is thinking about the old librarian! 
The explanation is too attenuated. 


MATERIALIST MALGRE ELLE, 


The Spirit World. By Frorence Marryat, Author of “There 
is No Death.” London: White & Co. 
— or four years ago Miss Marryat published, under the 
title There is No Death, a volume descriptive of her expe- 
rience as a “ Spiritualist.” Unless we are strangely deceived, no 
notice of it appeared in this Review, and the reason of that for- 
bearance was the gratitude every properly educated man must 
feel for benefits conferred upon him by Captain Marryat’s 
daughter's father. The publication of The Spirit World makes 
it certain that its author neither now appreciates nor ever will 
appreciate the kindness of the course pursued with regard to its 
predecessor, and that, as far as she is concerned, to be treated as 
@ person with something to say, and criticized on that footing, is 
what she would prefer. It is not an agreeable task to have to 
point out that the daughter of the author of several of those books 
which seem to confer a personal benefit on the reader is an ex- 
ceedingly foolish person; but Miss Marryat, we fear, has not 
nearly sense enough to mind, and it seems improbable on any 
theory of the universe that our saying so ean possibly give any 
annoyance to her father, 
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It is no part of our purpose to comment in detail upon the 
tricks, surprisingly few and surpassingly stale, by which a great 
number of “ Spiritualists” have imposed upon Miss Marryat, and 
an uncertain but smaller number possibly also upon themselves. 
“ Spirits” have “ materialized,” and talked sentimental trash un- 
grammatically, tables have rapped and wobbled, banjos have 
thrummed, spirit-lights have danced, sweet perfumes have been 

reeived, visitors—now and then—have “ levitated,” and 
“ mediums ” have perspired, much in the usual way. The people 
who indulge in these amusements seem to have forgotten little— 


there was certainly not much to forget—and learnt positively © 


nothing, since Mr. Browning’s “Sludge” put them in their places 
once for all. A contemporary has taken the trouble to enumerate 
a variety of reasons for not believing that Miss Marryat on 
different occasions saw the ghost of her stepson, one of which is 
that, if the ghost spoke as alleged, he was a very stupid liar, who 
supposed that submarine currents in the Pacific could carry his 
dead body over two thousand miles in a day or two. If the ghost 
came, we for our part see no reason why he should not have 
talked great nonsense. Every sensible person knows that be did 
not come, but, if it pleases Miss Marryat to try to persuade 
herself that he did, we have not the least objection to the in- 
dulgence of her fancy. It is rather to another feature of Miss 
Marryat’s work that we propose to draw attention, and that is, 
her hopeless materialism. All through the book it is clear that, 
by an interesting and characteristic effect of the long process of 
debauching to which Miss Marryat has submitted her own 
intellect, she has lost even the power of imagination necessary 
for thinking of an immaterial spirit or soul. It is manifestly im- 
possible to believe in the existence of what you cannot think 
about, and, therefore, we actually find this condition of things, 
that, by believing in “ Spiritualism,” and all the fraudulent and 
silly stories “ Spiritualists” have told her, by persuading herself 
that she is a “medium” and is beset by knocks and “ spirits,” 
“ materialized” and otherwise, and by “direct writing” and 
“direct spirit-voices,” and all the rest of the rather disgusting 
nonsense which is the common slang of the business, the poor 
lady has utterly lost her belief in, or understanding of, the theory 
tbat men have immortal and immaterial souls—whatever that 
belief or understanding may have been worth to begin with. She 
is a materialist and nothing more. 


That this is so clearly appears from the whole tenor of the 
information given by Miss Marryat about “ spirits,” but particu- 
larly from what she says about death. As soon as a person dies, 
she says, “ the spirit has stepped outside its body ”; but it is not 
immediately “gone.” On the contrary, “it is connected with 
the body by ligaments of light that bind it to the brain, the 
heart, and the vitals,” and the connexion is not finally severed, 
as a rule, for some hours, or sometimes even days, If the room 
and the dead body are made very warm, the spirit may be “lured 
again into the body”; it will, “from increased warmth, be en- 
abled to return, and the apparent dead recover.” The “ spirit,” 
immediately after death, “feels sick and faint, and cold, and 
weary.” The “spirit” of a person killed suddenly in an accident 
told Miss Marryat that he had seen his own corpse carried into a 
hospital, and had “ made the most tremendous efforts to get into 
it again, but it was so maimed and broken it was impossible.” 
Rooms for séances are to be kept clean, because “ pure spirits will 
not come where there is dirt and dust. They cannot breathe in 
such an atmosphere.” And the chairs for the audience “ must 
be cane-seated, so as to let the influence through”! It is evident 
that Miss Marryat means, by “spirit,” a figure in human 
shape, made of some sort of vapour visible to sensitive 
and accomplished persons, and conscious of cold, irritation, 
locality, and many other purely physical phenomena. She cannot 
understand that the most tenuous gas is neither more nor less 
material than the densest solid. Her imagination is so much 
enfeebled that she cannot even think of existence apart from 
matter. She is a “Spiritualist” to such an extent that the word 
“spirit” has for her lost all its distinctive meaning. It is an 
instructive example of the meeting of the extremes of credulity 
and scepticism, It is pleasant to part from a lady—indeed, 
from any author—with a compliment; and therefore we thank 
Miss Marryat heartily for a mixed metaphor which, if a little 
unsavoury, is at least entertaining. Speaking of Mr, Labouchere, 
or some contributor to his newspaper, she expresses her convic- 
tion that, if he could have been cross-examined upon certain 
statements which she disputes, “he would have been turned 
inside out like an old glove, and sucked dry before he had known 
where he was.” 


BOOKS IN ENGLISH CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


A Book of English Prose; Character and Incident, 1387-1649. 
Selected by Ernest Hentey and 
Wuistey. London: Methuen & Co. 


HE sparrowhawks of criticism may, perhaps, attack the title 
of the Book of English Prose which Mr. Henley and Mr. 
Whibley have put forth in a fair and manageable shape, admirably 
printed by Messrs. Constable. For the editors warn us in their 
brief preface that their aim is neither to “trace the development. 
of the English sentence” nor to “collect such purple patches of 
diction as the taste and fashion of the past have marked out for 
admiration.” In cther words, as they further define, their “ bias 
is neither philological nor fantastical.” Now the critic, not, 
perhaps, necessarily a sparrowhawk merely, might object that it 
is possible to trace the development of the English sentence and 
a little more without being philological only, and that a selection 
of purple patches made according to your own taste and fashion, . 
not that of the past, is not necessarily fantastical. After all, if 
Mr. Henley and Mr. Whibley have not followed their own fantasy, 
we do not know what they have done; and they have been so 
praiseworthily philological as to indicate in their brief notes the ~ 
exact texts which they have reproduced. But what is important. 
is, that whether you call the book a Book of Prose or not, it is 
an excellent collection of “ character and incident,” as set forth 
during the three raciest centuries of the English sentence, and an 
admirable companion to Mr. Henley’s Zyra Heroica in verse.‘ 
There are some seventy authors given, and perhaps some hundred 
passages ; and though we do not perhaps see quite so great a dif- 
ferentia as the editors do in their two principles “that each passage 
should be complete in itself, and that each should relate a single 
incident or unfold a single character,” we should not strike out 
one of these passages, easy as it would be to multiply them ad 
infinitum. History—once the most unfailingly succulent, now alas! 
too often nearly the most arid department of prose—perheps 
would supply the larger part of the selections, if they were 
thrown under heads; but romance (which, after all, is history), 
geographical description (of which the same may be said), character- 
writing, such criticism as Ben Jonson’s, and even divinity, as in 
Donne’s Meditations, furnish each its quota. Except the brief 
introduction and the chiefly bibliographical notes, there is no 
editorial matter—a lack which, if it disappoints some tastes, may 
gratify others; but whether “we look before and after, and 
pine for what is not,” or whether we don’t, it must be acknow- 
ledged that here is good matter, cunningly chosen and choicely 
presented. The book is good to read, which all anthologies are 
not; and the comparatively narrow limits of its range provide 
unity of tone to an extent impossible in a wider cast of the net. 


~~ ir Pope. By Joun Dennis. London: George Bell & 
ns. 


The division by personally-titled “ Ages” was a favourite plan 
some years ago in regard to history proper, and it has been 
adopted as the principle of a new series on the history of English 
Literature, the general editor whereof is Professor Hales. There 
have been, and are being, produced so many series of the kind, 
that it is no doubt necessary at least to put forward some special 
aim ; and this is not worse than another, if it be not taken too 
literally. It is exceedingly seldom that an age in literature can 
be called the age of a single person in any other sense than that 
that person was the most prominent single figure in it; and there 
is just a slight danger, perhaps, that writing under such a title 
may lead the writers to exaggerate both the influence of the age 
on the writer and the influence of the writer on the age, 
In euch practised hands, however, as those to which the 
volumes of Professor Hales’s series seem to have been so 
far committed, this danger cannot be very great, and im 
Mr. Dennis's particular division it is reduced almost to 
minimum. It would certainly not have pleased Mr. Addison, for 
instance, to be told that be was a writer of the age of Pope, and 
it is from the point of view of universal literary criticism a sort of 
putting the giant under the orders of the dwarf to say the same 
of Dr. Swift. Yet Addison died long before Pope, and Swift never 
cared for, attempted to exercise, or was by the cast of his alma 
sdegnosa fitted to exercise, any kind of literary dictatorship or 
even influence. But in the period 1700-1744, and even longer, 
Pope, as we look back, is the most characteristic writer ; he shows 
us its tastes, its limits, its ideas best. Addison would have 
probably made a fair, and Swift certainly a great, figure at any 
time; Pope, though his genius might have made its way under 
other circumstances, could never have found circumstances so 
entirely adapted to it. And Mr. Dennis was undoubtedly a good 
man for the task. He likes the period (though he must have 
some difficulty in adjusting some of its characteristics to his 
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moral standards) ; he knows it ; he can write of it. If we miss 
anything, it is a somewhat larger and more definite “ Pisgah 
sight” of the purely literary characteristics of the time as a 
whole; for the Introduction, though very well done, busies itself 
with subjects not merely literary. We note a few points where 
we disagree or find a want. When, for instance, Pope’s inde- 
péndence is contrasted with Dryden’s “ wholesale lavishing of 
flattery,” the unwary reader ought to be reminded of the differ- 
ence in the circumstances of the two men. Pope was a bachelor 
whom astonishing and unprecedented luck had made independent 
in the other sense quite early; while Dryden was a man with a 
family, with the scantiest private means, snd in receipt of miser- 
ably inadequate pay for his work. The notice of Akenside 
strikes us as a little inadequate ; and we can by no means admit 
that the account of Defoe’s minor novels is just, or that Rowvana 
is the most powerful of them. The sordid details and the tedious 
method of these extraordinary books seem to have blinded Mr. 
Dennis, as they have blinded many others, to their wonderfully 
various and original powers. But differences of this kind are 
unavoidable. On the whole, the book seems to be, in point of 
knowledge, taste, and the observance of due etiquette towards 
previous historians and critics, very successfully done. 


Tristram Shandy. With en Introduction by CHartEs WHIBLEY. 
2 vols. London: Methuen. by 


Sterne has no reason to be dissatisfied with the year 1854. We 
noticed the other day one reprint of Tristram Shandy, and here 
is another. We do not know whether, like Messrs. Dent's, it is 
to be extended to other things besides Tristram; perhaps, as Mr. 
Whibley speaks rather hard words of the Sentimental Journey, it 
is not. But it is something—and Sterne, who was by no means 
indifferent to such matters, but relished popularity with a healthy 
childish gusto that was not the worst thing about him, would 
have enjoyed it—that he should be chosen to put first foot 
forward in the series of cheap and comely English classics 
which Mr, Henley is editing. It is a very agreeable edition, 
not illustrated, save for a portrait frontispiece, but extremely 
well printed (though perhaps we should like a little more 
margin), and of a comfortable size, A huge Sterne is intolerable. 
Only we cannot quite forgive Mr. Whibley or Messrs. Methuen 
for defrauding the reader of such things as “this marbled page, 
motley emblem of my work,” in which Sterne delighted. But 
the introducer makes amends in his essay, which is a very good 
essay, enthusiastic enough, not unduly palliative of Sterne’s more 
uncomely features, satisfactorily indicative of his principal sources, 
models, and imitators. We cannot, indeed, quite agree that 

“ genuine sentiment was strange to Sterne the writer as to Sterne 
the man.” We should have a higher opinion of his powers and 
@ lower of his nature if we thought so. The very fault of him is 
that when the tear will not flow naturally he is always pumping 
it up with an obtrusive hand, not that it never flows. And it is 
surely unhappy to speak of Thackeray’s “ scolding Sterne as an 
usher might scold a naughty schoolboy.” That is not the 
Thackerayan manner, even though we may fully allow that 
Thackeray was at anything but his happiest in some of his deal- 
ings with Sterne. But these are almost the only points on which 
we find ourselves at distinct variance with Mr. Whibley, and we 
are as distinctly with him on most others. 


We noticed last year Mr. K. Deighton’s ingenious, and some- 
times very useful, conjectural Notes on the text of Marston. He 
has now reprinted them in a somewhat larger pamphlet (Ootaca- 
mund: Nilghiri News Press), with others on Beaumont and 
Fletcher, on Marlowe, and on Peele. If this exercise is pursued 
in a legitimate way, and with due learning, there is still very 
great scope for it even in the best edited texts of our sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century dramatists, of whom we have no MSS, 
and original editions, which are, in some cases at any rate, mere 
“unread” translations of prompt-books into type. We shall 
not say that Mr. Deighton has always escaped the dangers of 
emendation ; the fact is that a man whose judgment is unerring 
enough to keep him from a rash emendation now and then is 
very unlikely to venture upon conjecture at all. But “ another 
measure” (a stage direction to the orchestra) for “if not her 
measure,” in The Maid’s Tragedy i. 2, is distinctly happy, and 
there are others as good, while the rest can be neglected. 

Mr. F. Ryland has edited Johnson’s Life of Milton for Messrs. 
Bell’s “ English Classics” with an introduction and notes. The 
motes are, as a rule, very good; not too full, but abundantly fur- 
nished with positive information. The introduction—at least its 
critical part—pleases us rather less. We cannot think that such 
@ sentence as “ Johnson’s literary attitude is that of the average 
practical man caught young and educated” gets one much 
“ forrarder”; and in a book intended (as we suppose this to be) 


for youth chiefly it seems to us distinctly dangerous. There is a 
shred of truth in it; but we are afraid that Mr. Ryland might 
catch many average practical men very young, educate them 
very carefully, and discover very few Johnsons even in “ atti- 
tude ” among them. 

Of editions of Shakspeare and books on Shakspeare we have a 
fair number, but nothing requiring any very special notice. Of 
the charming little volumes of Mr. Gollancz’s “Temple” Shakspeare 
(Dent & Co.) we have four, containing Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Much Ado About Nothing, The Merchant of Venice, and A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. They are triumphs of prettiness and 
cheapness, For scholastic use, and in a more homely, though by 
no means uncomely, guise, Mr. Reginald Brimley Johnson, under 
the general editorship of Mr, Churton Collins, has edited one of 
the same quartet, A Midsummer Night's Dream, for Mr. Edward 
Arnold, and appears to have done his work thoroughly and well. 
Shakspeare for Recitation (Swan Sonnenschein) is a book arranged 
by the late Mr. John Millard, teacher of elocution at the City of 
London School, and elsewhere, edited by his daughter, and 
prefaced by Dr. Abbott. Mr. Millard had, we believe, the repu- 
tation of being a very good master of an art the comparatively 
low repute of which in England may be said to be balanced by 
the pretty general opinion of foreigners that Englishmen are the 
very worst elocutionists in the world. 

To quarrel with Dr. Grosart for calling his selection from the 
beauties of Ben Jonson Brave Translunary Things (Elliot Stock) 
would be to quarrel with him for being Dr. Grosart. Some 
tastes will always like these fantastic titles; and others will 
always scorn them as “ peacock’s feathers,” and so forth. It was 
quite proper;that one of the pretty little volumes of the “ Eliza- 
bethan Library” should be3given up to Ben; and nobody could 
fill it better. But, by the way, there is a “ critical edition” of 
the Discoveries, and a very good one. 

We make it a point of honour to notice Baconiana now and 
then, if only because of the awful warning printed in it that the 
Bacon Society is collecting “reviews and notices of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century books.” It would be pusillanimous not 
to offer our bodies for the gibbet. But its last issue contains 
nothing particularly worthy of remark, except what, if it mean 
anything, is a suggestion that Bacon wrote, or had something to 
do with, La Fontaine as well as Shakspeare, Montaigne, Burton, 
and soon. This is all the more interesting and probable in that 
La Fontaine was born only five years after Bacon died. 


ARCHERY. 


. By C. J. Loneman and Colonel H. Watronp. 
(Badminton Library.) London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1894. 


Mot sincerely do we welcome Archery to the Badminton 

Library. By right of seniority it should, of course, have 
held the premier place, but probably the delay srose from archery 
not now occupying the same prominent position with the sport- 
loving public which it did in days gone by, or from the difficulty 
of finding writers who would treat it, historically as well as 
practically, in a manner worthy of the subject and of the com- 
pany in which it would find itself. So little is heard of bows 


“and arrows outside archery circles that the announcement of the 


new work will have been received by the genera] body of readers 
with surprise, possibly with incredulity—surprise that they 
should have been unaware even of the presence in London of the 
Royal Toxophilite Society, or that for the last half-century it had 
been customary to hold an Archers’ Grand National, year by 
year, in some of the principal cities of the land—incredulity that 
any section of society which breathed the same atmosphere as 
theirs could find enjoyment in a pastime so tame and void of 
excitement. However, we do not doubt they will be able to 
appreciate the narrative portion of the book, and they may accept 
Mr. Longman’s assurance that “no other sport bas played a part 
in the history of the world which can compare with that of 
archery.” The book, though primarily meant for archers, is not 
exclusively so, since the historic and prehistoric chapters will 
interest all who dip into them, and some of these outsiders 
Mr. Longman hopes to attract within “the fold.” He and 
Colonel Walrond are answerable for twenty chapters of the book, 
the remaining seven having been entrusted to Viscount Dillon 
(Middle Ages), Mr. J. Balfour Paul (Scotland), the Rev. W. K. R. 


Bedford (Woodmen of Arden), Major Fisher (Personal Reminis- . 


cences), the Rev. Eyre W. Hussey (Practical), Miss Legh 
(Ladies), and Mr. L. W. Maxson ( United States). All matters, 
therefore, connected with archery which are not dealt with by 
these seven contributors, who were chosen for their special know- 
ledge in the spheres indicated, have been undertaken, as stated 
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above, by Mr. Longman and Colonel Walrond. These gentlemen 
know how to handle their pens as well as their bows, and have 
played their parts so well that the wind is taken out of the re- 
viewer's sails, and he must perforce keep in their wake. Certainly, 
on the principle of selecting the fittest, no better choice could 
have been made for the book before us. It is no secret that for 
some years past Mr. Longman, in his love of archery lore, has re- 
cognized the need of a comprehensive history on the subject, and 
has been collecting materials in any way bearing upon it. No one 
appearing upon the scene who was so well primed as he was, he 
determined to take the matter in hand himself, and, with his heart 
in it, he has turned out a book that redounds greatly to the credit 
of the Badminton series. Of Colonel Walrond’s fitness there is 
still less need to speak, for he is undoubtedly the best authority 
on the history and bibliography of archery. His account of the 
origin of the Grand National Meeting at York in 1844 contains 
all that is known, or likely to be known, upon the subject, and 
it is interesting to learn that, prior to its establishment, public 
archery meetings had been held continuously for about two 
centuries, the Finsbury Archers having their “feasts” from 1654 
to 1761, the Blackheath and Dulwich meetings from 1789 to 1795, 
and the Scorton Arrow from 1673 until the present time. 

The illustrations are plentiful and full of interest, and have 
been chosen with considerable care ; but we are disappointed not 
to see among them that quaint and familiar representation of 
fourteenth-century archers shooting at a butt which is in the 
Luttrell Psalter. The fact of its having appeared in Gardiner’s 
Students’ History of England and in the Archers’ Register was 
not enough to exclude it from this its most appropriate resting- 
place ; it would have been the gem of the collection, and one 
cannot see it too often. The execution of the illustrations is very 
unequal, several of them having an appearance quite unworthy of 
a book which for some years is likely to remain the standard work 
on archery. For instance, the group of the Royal Toxophilite 
Society at Cheltenham in 1879 (p. 192) and the Archer shooting 
at the World (p. 123) are poor in quality and unsatisfactory in 
effect, yet the originals from which they were taken—the one a 
photograph from life, and the other (we believe) a coloured plate 
in Strutt’s Regal Antiquities—are admirable. If, in the group, 
the faces be examined closely to see whose they are, all likeness 
vanishes in a sort of shepherd’s-plaid mist. If it was necessary, 
on the score of expense, to make use of photo-zincography (or 
whatever it may be), the execution should have been far better 
than it is; but we should have preferred seeing the autotype 
process used on the photographs and engraving, 

To the majority of archers the most interesting chapter will be 
that by Mr. Hussey (this year’s champion) on “ Practical Instruc- 
tions in Shooting.” What he says is to the point, and archers will 
turn to his remarks with more than curiosity; for, as he has a 
thoroughly practical, as well as scientific, knowledge of the art of 
shooting with the long bow, they may obtain the clue to some 
fault which hampers their shooting and destroys their peace of 
mind. Certainly they could go to no more reliable source for what 
they want, and be is arash person who will question what he lays 
down with so much force and clearness. Valuable as Ford’s Archery, 
its Theory and Practice was, more especially after being rewritten 
and extended by Mr. Butt in 1887, Mr. Hussey’s chapter goes fur- 
ther and sinks deeper, and he has taken such pains to make every- 
thing perfectly intelligible as he goes along, that no archer can fail 
to learn sqmething. Yet we question if any of the front rank of 
archers will make any change in their way of shooting. Archers 
differ in style now as they did in the days of Roger Ascham, and 
as they will continue to do until archery is extinct. It requires a 
considerable effort of the imagination to picture, for example, Mr. 
Nesham, Mr. Govett, or Mr. Everett shooting in any other form 

than their own, and if they followed out Mr. Hussey’s injunc- 
tions to the letter, their best friends would not know them. They 
are all crack shots; but no other three could offer greater con- 
trasts, and yet, though their individualities are so marked, we 
doubt if even Mr. Hussey would counsel them to forsake their 
methods and adopt his. It must, nevertheless, impress and 
puzzle a bystander to find there are so many ways into the gold. 
Mr. Hussey emphasizes, inter alia, the importance of using 
the back and legs more than archers are wont to do and 
the necessity of taking up a proper standing position at the first. 
He says that the success of a shot depends far more than is 


commonly supposed on the position of the archer; and, if this is. 


faulty, it becomes impossible to carry out correctly the delicate 
manipulations which follow. A would-be archer grasps at any 
straw that will help to ease the strain of drawing, to steady on 
the point of aim, or to improve the loose, so that if, by gripping 
the ground and bracing the muscles of the back, there is a better 
distribution of power and therefore an access of strength, he 
will be grateful to Mr. Hussey for showing him how to make 


the most of his resources. And certainly he who reads may 
learn without difficulty the various precepts which constitute 
the whole art of standing. And so, too, with the other essen- 
tials of nocking, drawing, aiming, and loosing, Mr. Hussey 
spares no trouble to explain to his readers the details of each, 
and he concludes the chapter with a useful summary of them, 
every word of which we should have liked to quote. For the 
archer afflicted with “ target shyness,” or inability to release the 
arrow, Mr. Hussey has words of encouragement which should 
prove a remedy. We imagine the cure must depend somewhat 
upon the extent and duration of the disease; for, however atten- 
tive and successful the patient might be during the course of a 
“ kind friend’s” lesson, he is likely enough to revert to his old 
ways when he goes to an archery meeting, and is removed from 
the influence of his instructor's eye. 

Mr. Longman, in the chapter on Prizes and Handicapping, 
writes against the system of awarding money prizes, or prizes 
which can be converted into money, at archery contests :— 
“ Although the amount of money to be won in a season by even 


| the most successful shot is very moderate, yet some archers wish 


that it was not possible to win any,” and “they are sensible of a 
jarring note when, at the end of a competition, they are offered a 
cheque or some golden sovereigns for having beaten their friends 
at a friendly contest.” Well, that is, of course, a matter of 
individual feeling, but we*hope there are not many who feeb 
thus; it certainly is not the general feeling. At the public 
meetings cheques (not golden sovereigns) are handed in envelopes 
to the winners, so there is neither jingle of coin to grate upon the 
ear, nor a view of hard cash to distress the eye; when coin does 
pass, it is the result of a handicap, and to that Mr. Longman does 
not object. Money, whether paper or metallic, is a more con- 
venient form than any other for a prize; useful or ornamental 
articles often proving to be duplicates, or inappropriate, and 
trouble is incurred in exchanging them. Secretaries would cer- 
tainly have something to say about the time and anxiety which 
the choosing of articles would entail. In country clubs money 
is rarely given; as a rule the prizes consist of knick-knacks 
presented by members or provided out of the club funds, and 
as the latter are generally at a low ebb, so must be the value 
of the prizes. The word “ pot-hunter” is unknown in archery 
circles, and Mr. Longman admits that even the most successful 
archers cannot win more than a “very moderate sum.” At the 
annual Bisley rifle competition the prizes for the most part 
take the form of money, so in yachting, racing, and other sports. 
The simple acceptance of money as the reward of luck or merit 
does not change an amateur into a professional, and need not 
involve any uncomfortable feelings; it helps to recoup the 
successful competitor his entrance fee, his railway ticket, and his 
hotel bill, but it seldom covers them. Mr. Longman is an expe- 
rienced archer, and has held the championship, therefore one is 
glad to hear his views on anything to do with bows and arrows, 
But the question of money prizes is one of taste, upon which any 
one may hold an opinion, and we fail to see any stronger claim 
upon archers to abolish them than there is for abandoning the 
fashionable practice of giving cheques at a wedding, or for re- 
nouncing moderate stakes at whist. We are confident that their 
abolition at the public meetings would cause archery to lose some 
of its warmest adherents, That is a consummation not to be de- 
sired, for archery has formidable rivals in golf and lawn tennis. 
Just now it is in the ascendent, both in this country and in the 
United States ; and we should be sorry to see any sort of check to 


so healthy, skilful, and enjoyable a pastime. 


THOMAS OF LONDON, 


Cambridge Historical Essays. No. VII. Thomas of London 
before his Consecration. B. Raprorp, M.A., late 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, &c. Prince 
Consort Dissertation, 1894. y Bor at the University 
Press. 1894. 

O' readers will scarcely need to be reminded that Thomas 
of London was the name by which St. Thomas of Canter- 

bury, or Archbishop Becket, was called before his consecration. 

His life before he became archbishop presents several interesting 

points that are fully discussed in this little volume. Passing by 

Mr. Radford’s exhaustive treatment of the early years of the 

future archbishop, we would specially commend his account of 

the occasions on which Thomas, while one of Archbishop 

Theobald’s clerks, played a part in public affairs. It is evident 

that Theobald, to whom he owed his training and advancement, 

expected that as chancellor he would uphold the privileges of 
the Church. Thomas disappointed his expectations, and we have 
here an excellent review of various incidents illustrating the 
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chancellor’s opposition to ecclesiastical exemptions that infringed 
on the prerogative of the Crown. A clear account is given of 
the place that the chancellor's office filled in the administrative 
system as regards both judicature and finance, and the notices of 
the actions of Thomas as a member of the Curia regis, as an 
itinerant justice, and as one of the chief officers of the Exchequer 
are minutely examined. Among other questions on which Mr. 
Radford enters in this part of his essay is one that became of 
first-rate importance in the subsequent quarrel between the King 
and the archbishop—namely, the meaning and extent of the 
release from secular obligations that Thomas received before his 
consecration. Mr. Radford, while doing full justice to the high 
personal character of Thomas during his earlier as well as his 
jater years, charges him with inconsistency because, as chancellor, 
his conduct and the aim of his actions were different from what 
they had been before he entered the service of the Crown. After 
his consecration he again became the dauntless defender, even to 
death, of those rights and privileges of the Church which he had 
before opposed, and from a life almost wholly secular, so far as it 
was public, turned to a life wholly ecclesiastical. Yet, as is 
observed here, he was only inconsistent after a sort; he was so 
far consistent in that, alike as the adviser of Theobald, as the 
‘servant of the King, and as Archbishop of Canterbury, he set 
himself to carry out to the fullest extent the duties of the 
position in which he was placed at the time. Mr. Radford’s 
essay is a highly creditable piece of work, thorough, careful, and 
readable. 


NOVELS. 


Children of Circumstance. A Novel. By Iora. 3 vols. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1894. 


O°. word novel has widely departed from its French defini- 
tion, roman tres court, and has otherwise been often strangely 
applied. The last object one would suppose to which it would 
seem desirable to affix it is a tract, no matter how long the tract 
«may be, nor in how many books. Yet it is as “a novel” that 
Tota, the clever writer of The Yellow Aster, presents her last work, 
Children of Circumstance. It is a tract writ large. The conscientious 
reader must often find himself reminded as he turns the pages of 
Children.of Circumstance of the little exhibitions to be found in 
country fairs and places where provision is made for the amusement 
of the simple—little peepholes through which the spectator beholds 
pictures, more or less depressing, of Trafalgar Square, the Lake of 
Geneva, or the interior of the Crystal Palace. As various are 
the “ views” of Iota, and as they have all to be presented within 
4he limits of three volumes, the peeps must necessarily be brief. 
Of story there is not much, nor does the writer seem deeply in- 
terested in it nor to pay much attention to it. The characters 
say very much the same things in the same way, for it is Iota 
speaking through them, expounding her views. It must not be 
supposed that the book is uniformly dull. It has plenty of 
smart dialogue and clever sayings; and, indeed, the tone of 
verbal levity in which grave and solemn subjects are treated 


_Aften strikes a note of incongruity. In this direction, also, the 


situation in which the principal young lady is placed seems an 
artistic mistake, supposing that art were concerned. To attempt 
to reecue fallen women is good work, but it is not girls’ work. 
That a girl such as Margaret Dering, not twenty, utterly 
ignorant of the world and its ways, lovely with the loveliness of 
a wild bird, and as innocent as one, should set herself down with 
a stupid old nurse among the sinners of the East (not that they 
are worse than those of the West) of London, giving midnight 
orgies of pork and beer, is an idea as repugnant to reason 
as to taste. No man could endure to see his girl-sister, 
or girl-cousin, in such a place, though he might be less 
sensitive with regard to his aunt. That is the way in 
which views carry people off their feet. No such person 
as Caroline Brett or Caroline Davis, whichever she may 
be, one of Miss Dering’s disreputable associates, it is safe to say, 
ever existed, Iota is rather proud of her, probably because 
she has had the exclusive making of her. Nature had never 
a hand in such artificial work. Both the good and the evil 
people of the story are evolved out of fancy, instead of being 
studied from nature. And truly, had some of them been frankly 
‘and truthfully studied from nature, the result would have been 
unpresentable in British drawing-rooms. 


The Matchmaker. By L, B. Watrorp. London; Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1 ;, 


Mrs. L. B. Walford seems to have taken a leaf out of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s books, whence, in their abundance, it can be perfectly 
sell spared. The Matchmaker is a tale of Scottish life and 
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manners (though Penelope East, the leading young lady, is 
English), it has a great deal of Mrs. Oliphant’s quiet humour and 
good sense, and, to aid the resemblance, it is wordy and too long 
and overlaid with repetitions. The Matchmaker, however, is a story 
to be read, and in the domestic circles where three-volume novels 
are still favourites (and such circles are more numerous than 
publishers of to-day seem to believe), and where the ladies 
like a long screed of fiction, not wanting to be changed at 
the circulating library every day, it will be well liked. 
Penelope is as bright and engaging a little heroine as 
one has met for long, and although her attempts at making 
matches end in much disaster for other people, she is left at the 
close exceedingly happy in her own. The plot circling round 
Penelope, her cousins, the Misses Carnoustie, and two or three 
lovers of the masculine sex, is interesting, and at times exciting 
but the chief merit of the book is the excellent drawing of the 
Carnoustie interior in their old castle in West Scotland. In their 
old-fashioned notions, quaint prejudices, simple faiths, and inno- 
cent stupidities, they are as far removed from modern ways as if 
they belonged to the last century ; yet many such homes, we may 
hope, exist within our seas to keep fresh and sweet the type of 
simple life. Lord and Lady Carnoustie, in their mistaken notions 
of propriety, spoil the existences of two of their daughters, and 
completely wreck that of their third and youngest. But it is 
done in a way so full of almost chivalric dignity that one must 
all but admire them. Novels, as a rule, are not much remem- 
bered, nor the people who play their little parts in them ; but the 
Carnousties will stay a little in the memories of those who have 
a sympathy with the better side of Scottish character. 


My Rotha, A Romance. By Srantey J. Werman. With 
t =" by London: Innes 
1894. 


Mr. Stanley Weyman has written stirring stories, but none 
more interesting than My Lady Rotha. It would appear an 
arduous task to go back to the Thirty Years’ War, and make 
fresh romantic interest out of that well-threshed field, but there 
is no limit to the excitements to be got out of war and love, 
especially when so practised a hand takes them up. Lady Rotha 
is a stately princess, reigning in her own right at the age of 
twenty-five over her county of Heritzburg, and reigning in 
peace and quiet in the middle of a raging Germany, for two 
reasons—one that her estate iay out of range of the march of war, 
and the other that the lady eschewed marriage, and would admit 
no lovers to squabble over her beautiful person and rich posses- 
sions. Religious rage, however, breaks out in her town, and 
Rotha is forced to fly, with a small retinue, through fearful 
scenes of slaughter. Not only is she brought for the first time 
into contact with the horrors of battle, but she is obliged to 
accept such protection as is offered, and gallant soldiers are 
always willing to protect beauty in distress from everybody but 
themselves. Rotha’s steward, Martin Schwartz, is happily able 
to shield his mistress from serious hurt, though not from peril, 
and his own adventures are very striking, and very well told by 
himself. The one volume of the story is thick, and thickly 
printed, but no one who begins will lay it down before the end, 
it is so extremely well carried on from adventure to adventure. 
The eight illustrations, though graceful in treatment, do not 


greatly help the vitality of the personages they represent. 


Tales from Welsh Wales. By P. H. Emerson. London: D, 


utt. 1894. 


Some of the stories collected by Mr. Emerson under the title 
Tales from Welsh Wales are, as is judiciously set forth in a note, 
founded on fact, others are based on tradition. The facts are 
those common to all folk living on farms, by the sea, among the 
hills and dales, the population which has no newspaper news, no 
book lore, of which the gossip is orally retailed, and which clings 
to the stories of the bygone generations, partly from natural 
human interest, and partly, perhaps unconsciously, as the illus- 
tration of their own unrecorded lives. The traditions are a little 
more limited, being tinctured with the instincts of the Celtic 
(Mr. Emerson prefers the K) race. These Welsh stories are 
common property with the Scottish and Irish peoples. Fairies, 
goblins, buried treasure, witches, magic signs, superstitions of all 
kinds, abound in them all. In this particular gathering of folk- 
lore, the yarns of the seafaring men are the best and the best told. 
Most of them have been gleaned on the coasts of Anglesea, and 
many are laid near the town, “ Beautiful Marsh.” It is worth 
while quoting a summing-up of the typical Welshman :— 

‘Gwilym had been a great man in his day, man-of-war's 
man, smuggler, slaver, blockade runner, even pirate. He was 
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of middle height, and small-boned, like most of the Welsh, and, 
like them, he had good manners, was of an explosive tempera- 
ment, stubborn to a degree, without humour, and per: ay 
merciless when his cupidity was aroused ; but, unlike the Iri 
Kelt, he would have espised moonlighting and shooting men 
from behind stone walls. 


Stories of the Bards are not wanting, amongst the rest, and one 
of them could “ make pennillions” as fast as he could talk, and 
might one day be a “ prydydd,” and get the silver harp at the 
Eisteddfod. 


Absent, yet Present. By Grizerta M. F. Lyon. 3 vols, London, 
Digby, Long, & Co. 

Supposing that there exist to-day persons who have had as 
many green carnations and yellow asters as they want ; who have 
sufficiently contemplated the freakishness of heavenly twins and 
progressing maidens, and who desire a change of literary food, 
these can do no better than send for Absent, yet Present, a novel 
by the author of For Good or Evil. Bread and milk after curry 
and cayenne could not more soothe over-stimulated palates, 
Bread and milk is wholesome diet, and there is nothing in Miss 
Lyon’s simple (no, it is not simple in the sense of freedom from 
complication), old-fashioned love-story which could hurt any one. 
It is a throw-back into the gentle murmuring of the ordinary 
fiction of twenty years ago. Here is the haughty hero of stern 
and classic face, always weary and tired, and whose voice betrays 
his proud anguish. He is at first so desperately in love with Zara 
that when she throws him over for his venerable uncle it affects 
his head and he staggers about, always however continuing cold and 
haughty. He tries to smile, but cannot manage it. He tries to 
eat, “ but could not do more than a few mouthfuls.” However, a 
little later he meets Pearl, and his passion for her assists him to 
resist the too ardent advances of the repentant Zara, now his 
aunt. This expedient of representing people falling in love with 
one another and changing about is the author's simple plan for 
the extension of her story, rather deficient as it is in incident and 
situation. Her way of indicating excited emotion is equally art- 
less. “Do you—really—think—he—will—cut—his—throat ?” 
The intentions of the writer of Absent, yet Present are so excel- 
lent that one might be disposed to deal leniently with her short- 
comings as a novelist ; but no lover of our language can overlook 
such solecisms as “very pleased,” “very disturbed,” “very 
changed,” “ do like they used to do,” “ however long have I been 
asleep?” or “he has settled down quite a country gentleman,” 
which reminds one of the American “ He has started artist.” 


The Lilac Sunbonnet. By 8. R. Crockett. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1894. 


Mr. Crockett has followed up and followed over the success of 
his story, The Stickit Minister. The Lilac Sunbonnet (surely an 
uninviting title) is an idyllic love story, sweet and fresh and 
wholesome as the scent of the crushed bog-myrtle and heather 

_ that clothe the hills of Galloway where the story lies. A sweeter 
lassie than Winifred Welsh never stepped over a Scotch brae nor 
wore a lilac sunbonnet. Her essentially womanly, practical, 
sensible nature is most cunningly interwoven with her tender- 
ness, so that the faintest touch of sentimentality is far removed. 
Ralph Peden—not a stickit minister, but a probationer, who never 
goes further in the arduous paths of the Marrow Kirk—is drawn 
with infinite humour and naturalness. His juvenile priggishness, 
so natural to the budding meenitter, his conceit, not so much of 
himself, but of the greatness of his future position and vocation, 
melt like snow before the sun under the influence of Winifred’s 
blue eyes. Mr. Crockett has a style of his own, a sort of humour- 
ous sententiousness, perfectly adapted to the kind of story he 
prefers. His sense of the beauty of landscape is both deep and 
minute, awake to every shade of colour, and the Scotch lochs 
and mountains give him room for description. The Scotch farm 
people, women as well as men, are excellently drawn, and natu- 
rally the author has selected the most original and striking types. 
Meg Kiseock is a servant lassie one might meet in many a Scotch 
parish, pert and faithful, sharp in tongue, plain in face, and true 
as steel, Jess, her sister, is not so common; but Jess is excep- 
tional. She had lived as lady’s-maid in England, and had picked 
up “ Englishy tricks and trokins.” She ends by making a great 
lady of herself. One of the best chapters in this most entertain- 
ing book is that which tells of how Winsome end Ralph “ guddled” 
for “troot” under the guidance of that legitimate sportsman 
Andra’ Kissock, 


SCIENCE. 
— 

Electrical Transmission of Energy and its Transformation, Sub- 

division, and Distribution: a Practical Handbook. B 

Gispert Karr. Fourth edition, London: Whittaker 

Co. 1894. 
Wwe. gladly welcome the fourth edition of Mr. Gisbert Kapp’s 

Electrical Transmission of Energy, because it is an ideal book 

on applied science. It deals with the great engineering question of 
the day, the utilization of work at a distance from the source of 
power. After glancing at the earlier methods of transmission by 
running belts, it gives a thorough and serviceable account of the 
most recent applications of electricity by which the energy of a 
waterfall is utilized to do the work of factories in distant towns. 
The editing has been admirably done. Electricity as an applied 
science has advanced so remarkably in the last few years that 
many special treatises on separate departments have recently 
appeared, Mr. Kapp is resolute enough to cut out large sections 
of his book, the ground of which is now covered in detail by other 
writers. In the space thus gained he is able to expand the part 
dealing with the fundamental scientific principles, a sound know- 
ledge of which is the secret of practical success. The book is 
accordingly devoted to a description and explanation of the prin- 
cipal types of dynamos, and to the question of their application to 
the transmission and transformation of power. Special attention 
is given to the use of multiphase currents for transmission where 
a number of small motors have to be actuated independently from 
one distant generator—an aspect which has not as yet been prac- 
tically considered in this country. No book could be more 
profitably studied by a young engineer who has mastered the 
rudiments of electricity, and most of it may be read with interest 
by any intelligent outsider. 


Heat Treated Experimentally. By Cummine, M.A. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894. 

There are so many excellent text-books on Heat that Mr, 
Cumming requires to justify the addition of another to the num- 
ber. His excuse for publication is that he has tried the MS. on 
his Rugby classes with a salutary effect. We cannot, however, 
see that this book was necessary on account of anything new 
in matter, method, or order which it contains. It is a text- 
book of the familiar type, clearly arranged, well printed, and 
fairly illustrated. The “experimental treatment” promised in 
the title is hardly justified, for there seems to be little effort made 
to devise experiments which boys could carry out for themselves, 
and without actual experiment the study of heat must be very 
dry. The passage on thermometers might be extended and im- 
proved, at the expense of some of the more theoretical parts, 
with advantage to boy-pupils, Deep-sea thermometers are most 
inadequately dealt with, and no notion is given of the extra- 
ordinary difficulties which are encountered in attempting to 
measure that most familiar condition, the temperature of the air. 
The statement that the maximum density point of water affects 
the rate of cooling and manner of freezing of “lakes and seas” 
is true for the former only. Due notice is not taken of the vast 


importance of dust in determining the diathermancy of air, while 
too much weight is given to Tyndall’s experiments on vapours. 
We do not consider that the description in an abbreviated form 
“of some standard “experiments on heat” makes a treatise on 


_“ Heat experimentally treated.” 


An Introductory Account of Certain Modern Ideas and Methods 
in Plane Analytical Geometry. By OuaRLoiTs ANGas Scort, 
D.Sc. London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 

Professor Charlotte Angas Scott, whose Modern Ideas and 
Methods in Plane Analytical Geometry is before us, was a distin- 
guished student at Girton before she received her professorship 
at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, and both colleges have 
reason to be proud of her. The book is good evidence, if such be 
needed, that a woman can follow and can in turn expound the 
higher mathematics. Miss Scott does more, for she positively 
revels in the recondite properties of curves. Although the 
algebraic notation expresses no emotion, every sentence of con- 
tinuous English shows that mathematical modes of thought can 
cal] forth enthusiasm, and the statement or solution of a problem 
give real pleasure. The book will furnish a healthy gymnastic to 
the expert mathematician; it is not to be approached by the 
rusty. 
The Nests and Non-Indigenous British Birds, B: 

CHARLES Chapman & Hall. 1894. 

Mr. Dixon's Nests and Eggs of Non-Indigenous British Birds— 
gives an account of the breeding habits of the destitute feathered 
aliens who compete with our own true-born birds in the struggle 
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for existence, but return to their own lands for their domestic 
affairs. It is a companion volume to the author’s Nests and Eggs 
of British Birds, and completes his study of British oology, the 
primal science which the schoolboy learns without a book. 
Collectors, ornithologists, and the wide class of country-lovers 
who like to know something exact about what they familiarly see 
should be grateful to Mr. Dixon for his iabours, ‘The wide range 
and distant nesting-places of some of our winter and summer 
migrants will surprise most people who have not studied bird- 
migration, and necessitate much brushing up of their geography. 
Mr. Dixon, by the way, is somewhat antiquated in his spelling of 
place-names. A map would have been a more serviceable and 
suggestive frontispiece than the pretty coloured plate of eggs 
which graces the book. 


The Earth. An Introduction to the Study of Inorganic Nature. 
By Evan W. Smart, M.A. London: Methuen & Co, 1894. 
Mr. Small, in his collection of University Extension Lectures 
entitled The Earth, only professes to give some general account 
of some of the more striking phenomena of our planet, and he 
does so in as satisfactory a way as one could expect within the 
limits of 200 pages. The little book has no original features, 
and might be arranged more methodically, but its substance is 
compiled from trustworthy sources, which Mr, Small is careful 
to acknowledge, It may be useful as a gentle stimulant to 
further study, though we believe that the lectures as delivered 
would be more serviceable in that way. It is gratifying to find a 
book of this kind on elementary science free from blunders worse 
than the mis-spellings of a few names, with which the printer 
may safely be charged. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Mémoires du Général Baron Thiébault. Tome iii. Paris: Plon. 

Professional-Lover. Par Gyr. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

Monsieur Cotillon, Par Henry Rasvusson. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 

Fidélka. Par Henry Grftvitte. Paris: Plon. 


as first chapter of the third volume of the hitherto most 
entertaining Mémoires of Thiébault begins with a very 
amusing reference to the second. “La fin du second volume,” 
says the gallant General—gallant in both senses—“m’a laissé 
dans les bras de Pauline.” It is most satisfactory to be left in 
the arms of Pauline; but, in the uncertainty of human affairs, it 
is but too likely (especially if you are a soldier and Pauline is 
somebody else’s wife) that you will sooner or later, and probably 
sooner, be torn from them. This was the case with Thiébault, 
and it coincided, to a certain extent, with the close of the 
youthful and adventurous period of his life. The uncomfortable 
absence of “arms” was, indeed, supplied before many years 
in a more regular and legal way by a certain Mlle. 
Elizabeth, or “ Zozotte” Chenais, whom Thibault married 
as his second wife, and in whose company he obligingly 
informs us that he experienced “supernatural enjoyments.” 
And it must be admitted that the frontispiece repre- 
senting Mme. or Mile. Zozotte in Empire garments is by 
no means unattractive. But Thiébault had to exchange his half- 
paladin, half-picaroon life under Championnet and others in the 
South of Italy for the siege of Genoa, for a good deal of “ kicking 
heels” in Napoleon’s antechambers, for a mission to Spain which 
does not seem to have been very amusing, and, when he came to 
see regular war again, for a most frightful wound at Austerlitz. 
. The future military historian also appears in a fuller and drier 
infusion of mere practical and strategical details, and the officer 
of perhaps the most mutually jealous army noticed in history in 
an extreme partisanship. Nothing is too good for Moreau, 
nothing too bad for Macdonald, while, though Massena was un- 
doubtedly no mean general, and though, thanks to the Alps, 
winter, and good luck, he certainly did foil Suwarrow’s intended 
invasion of France, we cannot think Thisbault fair to the great 
Russian, of whom, by the way, he gives very many curious 
anecdotes. Still the book rallies its interest as it goes on, 
and maintains its reputation as the most entertaining of the 
great number of French military memoirs lately issued, always 
excepting those of Marbot. In small anecdote and scandal, in- 
deed, Thiébault is not second, but easily first. Any future Car- 
lyle will bless him for the side-lights and illustrations which he 
thus throws on history; while the most frivolous reader, if only 
he be provided with a proper knack of skipping, as every reader 
ought to be, will get plenty of satisfaction out of him, 


It is seldom that we have nowadays three French novels to 
notice at the same time by three writers of such competence in 
different kinds as “Gyp,” M. Rabusson, and “ Henry Gréville.” 
No doubt the admirers of each will exclaim at their being classed 
together, but a more extensive view will place them all 
pretty nearly, if not quite, first in their respective kinds. 
As for “Gyp,” she is of course, as we have a dozen times 
admitted, with ever-increasing thankfulness, a species by*her- 
self. But the individuals of a species may vary from better 
to worse, and “Gyp” if not at her absolutely best, is not far 
from it in Professional-Lover. This remarkable phrase, let us 
hasten to say, she does not father on English usage, but puts it 
into the mouth of one of her French characters, as an invention 
formed on the model of “ professional beauty.” It is not, 
perhaps, a wholly happy one, for A Lady Killer, besides being 
more idiomatic, would have fitted the hero rather better—but 
"twill pass. Raoul d’Epernon (whom his act of birth would 
describe as Raoul Gouillat) is an unusually handsome young 
person of the middle class, fairly comfortable as (like half the 
lower and upper-middle classes of France) a Government servant, 
but with no particular means, no great abilities, no vices (as 
Frenchmen count vice, that is to say), and a lazy, good-natured, 
by no means unamiable, temperament. He is beloved by Suzanne 
de Grace, a demimondaine, who has passed (by one of“ Gyp’s” satiric 
touches) into that position from the less comfortable, if more 
honourable, one of a governess with all the accomplishments and 
any amount of examination honours. Suzanne’s disinterested 
affection (and perhaps her sense of humour also) make her bent 
on “launching” Gouillat in high life, convinced that his lady- 
killing talents will make his way for him. This altruistic effort 
is favoured, or at least not thwarted, by another of her lovers, the 
Vicomte de Cernay, who has been at school with Gouillat ; and 
after some hesitation on the young man’s part, he is renamed 
Raoul d’Epernon, furnished by Suzanne (for he is grossly igno- 
rant) with some knowledge of his supposed family history, and 
“launched” duly, Juvenal would not refuse a grim approval to 
“Gyp’s” indications of the havoc he makes among countesses 
and duchesses of all ages, while his career is crowned by the 
daughter of a millionaire, who positively runs away with him 
(not he with her), and so makes it impossible for her parents to 
object to their marriage. Though not the most daring in appear- 
ance, Professional-Lover is perhaps the severest of “ Gyp’s” 
books on her own sex and society; but it is immensely clever, 
and the personages of Suzanne, Cernay, and Gouillat himself 
despite the more than equivocal professions of the first and last, 
are not unsympathetic. 

M. Rabusson’s and Mme. Henry Gréville’s books are perhaps 
the former especially, at a little lower level of excellence in regard 
to the work of their respective authors; but both are good read- 
ing. In Fidélka the author of Dosia has after a long interval re- 
turned to the Russian subjects which gave her fame. In Monsieur 
Cotillion, on the other hand, M. Rabusson has hardly recovered 
the excellence which some discovered in his earlier work. The 
hero receives his nickname for a reason, the meaning of which is 
easily seen, and also because, says the author, his real name, 
Coétligon, is susceptible of being slurred into it. If it be so, the 
proper Breton pronunciation of “Coét ” must have been consider 
ably forgotten in France of late years. He is a kind of lady- 
killer, too, and the book turns chiefly on his reformation, such 
as it is, by marriage. The author puts a query himself, how- 
ever, in the title of his last chapter, “ Dénouement?” and he is 
wise. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
The Work of John Ruskin: its Influence 
and Life. By WALDSTEIN. 
Co. 1894. 
HATEVER view may be held of the influence of Mr. 
Ruskin’s writings, there can be no doubt that it is second 
in measure and force to that of no other writer of our times. 
The contemporary critic who would estimate that influence in all 
ita bearings has set himself one of the most difficult of problems. 
Mr. Waldstein finds in the complexity of Mr. Ruskin’s works the 
chief obstacle; yet, though this complexity is undoubtedly a 
considerable element of difficulty, we are disposed to think there 
is one yet greater, because more elusive, and more intractable to 
the methods of the summarist. The influence of a teacher and 
preacher like Mr. Ruskin is necessarily of the kind that evades 
definition and measurement, It works through channels in- 
visible to the ‘contemporary eye in a fashion whose subtlety is 
only to be dimly conjectured. The influence of Mr. Ruskin as a 
critic of art may, for instance, be estimated with fair approxima- 
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tion to truth; but this is but one, and not the most important, 
stream of influence. What Mr. Waldstein terms the “ main posi- 
tive deeds and works”—the sum of the tangible results of 
Ruskinian influence—are clearly, and we think justly, sum- 
marized in his opening chapter. But this kind of tangible 
evidence—“ raising the general appreciation of art,” the elevation 
of the public taste in artistic perception, “the diffusion of 
culture, or at least of a desire and need for it, among the mass of 
the middle and lower classes,” and the rest of it—affords but an 
inadequate reflection of the deeper and lasting influence of Mr. 
Ruskin’s work as a teacher. Mr. Waldstein is in agreement 
with most critics when he maintains that in the theory and 
criticism of art his greatest achievements and strongest points do 
not lie. Mr. Ruskin’s “ greatest achievement” is defined by Mr. 
Waldstein to be “the foundation of a new habit of mind, 
midway between science and art, or rather overlapping both.” 
He has instituted, as it were, a new spirit and a new method in 
the observation of nature. “I shall call this new intellectual 
discipline,” he observes, “ Phenomenology of Nature.” The term 
is a trifle awkward, but the method, of observation signified is 
clearly presented and analysed in Mr. Waldstein’s second chapter. 
The new endowment of which Mr. Waldstein speaks is the gift 
of seeing nature through the eyes of the author of Modern 
Painters. It isin dealing with Mr. Ruskin as a writer on art 
that he is most critical and convincing. . Ip the final chapter, too, 
on the “ Pastimes of England” and the Ruskinian views of field 
sports, he touches on the weakness of Mr, Ruskin’s ethical posi- 
tion. The parti pris of the moralist which is so prominent in the 
Ruskinian judgment of works of art is naturally a very vulner- 
able point to a critic of a well-tempered and strictly scientific 
order of mind. Mr, Waldstein is inclined to take Mr. Ruskin’s 
“entirely right” or “entirely wrong” very seriously, He 
deplores the excessive laudations or denunciations of the 
Ruskinian: method as contrary to the “Gospel of Sanity and 
Moderation.” But a Ruskin without passion would not be 
Ruskin, and “decidedly such a Ruskin would never have moved 
Mr. Waldstein;to a curious and interesting inquiry into the 
nature of his influence. 


1g 
In Furthest Ind: the Narrative of Mr, Edward Carlyon, of the 
Honourable East India Company's Service. ited b 
Sypney C. Grieg. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood 
Sons. 1894. 


Much labour and skill are shown in the writing of this romantic 
narrative of the adventures of a young Englishman in India in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. It is, in fact, aclever 
example of the “ true relation” in Defoe’s meaning of the phrase. 
Mr. Grier does not divulge the secret of the manuscript here set 
forth until the last note of his dix. His occasional foot- 
notes, corrective or conjectural, ave eunningly devised to support 
the remarkable vraisemblance of Mr. Carlyon’s story. That young 
gentleman’s adventures in Surat, at Fort St. George, at St. 
Thomas, among the “Morattys,” and so forth, are related with 
admirable art. He is a gallant and modest youth, and his 
adventures are such as only the brave deserve. His experiences 
af Goa under the Inquisition are most thrillingly described. At 
San Thomé he falls desperately in love with the beautiful 
daughter of the Marquis de Tourvel, and discovers somewhat 
late that she is engaged to the Vicomte de Galampré. This 
episode is succeeded by a fine series of adventures in the company 
of that noble Frenchman, all of which is told with excellent per- 
suasiveness, so that you are convinced it is all a true story, as 
romance sometimes is. The happy close of the narrative must 
be left, with the rest, to the discerning reader, who will, we 
are convinced, find the book full of delight and instruction. 


Verse Translations from Greek and Latin Poets. By Antuvur D. 
Innes, M.A. London; Innes & Co. 1894. 


These speciments of classical verse were selected by Mr. Innes, 
to serve as.“ fair copies.” for, schoolmasters who wished their 
pupils to realize what poetry there may lurk in passages chosen 
to exemplify difficulties of grammar and vocabulary. The poets 
selected are many and diverse. The specimens are mostly of no 
great length, and the original text and renderings are given on 
opposite pages. Thus the curious student, who is not sceptical 
as to the possibility of translating poetry, may test the versions 
of Mr. Innes at his ease, and as his scholarship may serve. The 
poets most favoured are Aristophanes, Euripides, Martial, Virgil, 
and Catullus. Of Martial there are not less than six examples, 
and among them are some of the happiest of Mr, Innes’s er- 
ings. The translation from Propertius in the stanza In 
Memoriam is also excellent. 


illustration, 


The Women of . By Lovis, Lewes, Ph.D. Trans- 
lated from the German by Heren Zimmern. London: 
Hodder Brothers. 1894. ihe 

This is a substantial, not to say a solid, volume of studies of 

the heroines of Shakspeare, marked by a thoroughness of method 
that is natural to a “ thoroughgoing German,” as Miss Zimmern 
describes the author. Dr. Lewes observes a chronological 
sequence in these studies. He begins with the Venus and the 
Lucrece of the Poems, and then proceeds with Tamora and 
Lavinia of Titus Andronicus through the dramas onwards to 
Queen Katherine in Henry VIII. en Shelley likened a 
lady to “ one of Shakspeare’s women,” he was not thinking of all 
the women of Shakspeare. That is the generously inclusive plan 
of Dr. Lewes, He treats of the characteristics of all the types 
of women in Shakspeare’s work, partly in the way of portraiture 
and partly in an analytic or philosophic vein. Occasionally, he 
ventures to suggest the style of the ancient, and we trust extinct, 
commentator, as in his remarks on Juliet and her Nurse, and 
in other observations of a tediously obvious kind. But his 
work, if not of original excellence, is well executed, and not 
undeserving of popularity. 

Heroes in Homespun, By Ascott R. Horr. London: Wilsons & 
Milne. 1894. 

Mr. Ascott Hope deals in this volume with the early history of 
the more active and militant spirits of the Abolitionist movement 
in the United States, from the days of John Woolman to the days 
of John Brown. Some of these heroes, like Levi Coffin, have told the 
story of their own exploits, and others have found biographers and 

panegyrists, like the hero of Harper's Ferry. Coffin’s work as a 

stealer of negroes, or rather as a smuggler of them on the “ Un- 

derground Railway,” was certainly remarkable for the skill and 
energy it showed, William Still is another chronicler whose 
record is utilized by Mr. Ascott Hope, and a singular history it 
is. Some of these “ homespun heroes ”—a motley set they are— 
are extremely dubious heroes. In spite of Thoreau and other 
apologists, we cannot conceive that any fair-minded person can 
regard Brown as an Abolitionist martyr and hero, There is 
little doubt that he had a hand in the “ Pottawattomie slaughter” 

—a series of murders as cowardly and ferocious as murder can 

be. You may call their victims Border ruffians, Kansas rowdies, 

what you will, and the deeds themselves “ reprisals”; but it is 
disgusting cant to dignify the murderers as “heroes” and 


“ martyrs.” 


The Forester. A Practical Treatise on the Planting and Tend- 
ing of Forest Trees and the General Management of Wood- 
land Estates. By James Browy, LL.D. Sixth edition, 
enlarged. Baited by Joun Nisset, D.Oec. 2 vols, Edin- 
burgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1894. 

Dr. Brown’s well-known and valuable treatise has been sub- 
jected to considerable additions and subtractions at the hands of 
Mr. Nisbet, whose object in this edition has been to “ engraft the 
modern Continental science of sylviculture upon the old British 
stock of arboriculture.” There is a suggestion in this statement 
that the scion is greater than the stock, considering Mr. Nisbet’s 
estimate of German sylviculture as compared with British. 
However, the metaphor may pass, since the stock is healthy and 
the work of grafting has been judiciously done. If the science 
of economic forestry is to be establishéd in Great Britain, it was 
decidedly desirable that Dr. Brown's work should be so revised 
as to be brought up to date, and prove serviceable under the new 
order that is to give place to the old.’ This is what Mr. Nisbet 
has done. He has re-arranged Dr. Brown's work, preserving its 
leading features, and cutting out portions that, with the new aim 
in view, were obsolete or superfluous in other ways. He has 
added an excellent introductory chapter on Forestry in Great 
Britain, and made other important ‘additions throughout the 
work, all of which are distinct gains from the scientific point of 
view. Where Dr, Brown’s views and Mr. Nisbet's differ as to 
principles, the editor gives both sides of the question, which is an 
equitable proceeding that readers will appreciate. Some capital 
woodcuts from German works havevalso been added by way of 


The Poets. Edited by Tuomas Warp, M.A. 
Vol. IV. “ Wordswo to Tennyson.” New edition. 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 

The new material in this, the fifth, edition of Mr. Humphry 
Ward's anthology is of the first importance. It comprises selec- 
tions from Robert Browning, from Matthew Arnold, and from 
the late Poet Laureate. In the poetry of the century these are 
great names, as all judges will admit, and they give to these 
volumes of specimens of English poetry a touch of complete- 
ness that well deserves the term “definitive.” The introduc- 
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tory essay to the Browning selections is sound in judgment 
and lucid in style. The editor, who deals with the charac- 
teristics of Matthew Arnold’s poetry in a sympathetic spirit, 
notes the “ sad appropriateness ” of its inclusion in this anthology 
in his reference to the General Introduction to the work which 
was written by Matthew Arnold for the opening volume. To 
Professor Jebb has fallen the charge of the Tennyson selections 
and of treating of the poet’s “ exquisite art,” and none will dis- 
pute, we think, the happiness of the undertaking. 

Western Australia; its History and Progress. By Aunert F. 

Catvert. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & 
Co. Limited. 1894. 

So many little books have been written by Mr. Calvert about 
the “Cinderella” of Australian colonies that an addition to the 
list might not unnaturally be regarded as merely fresh proof of 
Mr, Calvert’s sanguine and energetic faith in the progress and 
future prosperity of Western Australia, In the present sketch 
of the past history and present prospects of the colony he shows 
himself to be not unaware that he may be iterative in several 
matters, and is resolved, as he puts it, not to be too “ discussive.” 
His plea for another book on the subject is, however, reasonable 
enough in the circumstances. Nothing is so likely to put “ out 
of date” guide-books, pamphlets, and other books of the kind as 
“rapid change and unceasing progress” in a colony. Mr. 
Calvert's chapter on the “ Mineral Resources of Western Aus- 
tralia” affords a striking commentary on this fact. As a mining 
engineer, he deals with the discoveries of gold in the colony within 
the last half-century, from the days of the explorations of Mr. 
John Calvert—the author's grandfather--and of Mr. Hargreaves, 
to the discoveries of Mr. Bayley and others since the passing of 
the “Goldfields Act” of 1886. It is strange, by the way, that 
so long ago as 1847 gold should have been found in Western 
Australia, and “onthe upper Murchisor,” too, although Murchi- 
son expressed his disbelief in the existence of gold in the colony. 
But even while compiling this book the work was going on, and 
Mr. Calvert records, in his appendix, the discoveries reported 


from Perth during this summer, in the Ooolgardie district, 


where have sprung the Londonderry mine and other under- 
takings. Mining prospects, important as they may be, form but 
one of many subjects touched upon in Mr. Calvert's sketch. He 
deals also with agriculture, fruit-growing, the wine-making in- 
dustry, and the financial condition of the colony. His book is 
provided with mape and plans, old and new, and other illus- 
trations. 


Women’s Work. fs Miss A. Amy Buttery and Miss Marcarer 
WHITLEY. ith a Preface by Lady Ditxe. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1894. 


There is good sense in Lady Dilke’s remarks in the preface to 
this book on the shrilled-tongued advocates of “women’s work,” 
who urge women to compete with men without regard to their 
fitness. “Those who prefer,” says Lady Dilke, “to regard the 
interests of men or women as opposed must accept a view of their 
mutual relations which, involving as it does antagonism of sex, 
pits the woman against the man in an unregulated competition 
for employment which, if forced to its extreme, will end by lower- 
ing the whole level of English life far more surely than the immi- 
gration of any number of ‘destitute aliens.’” The field surveyed 
by Miss Bulley and Miss Whitley is a large one, yet they show 
clearly enough that much of the labour dealt with, especially that 
in workshops and factories, is unsuitable to the majority of 
women. It is significant that nothing is said in this volume of 
home-work, the work of women in the house, though it is ad- 
mitted (p. 93) that the largest demand for women’s labour is in 
the department of “ household service.” A page or two devoted 
to “ domestic subjects” in connexion with the teaching profession 
comprises all the notice that is deemed necessary of the important 
subject of cookery. In the chapter on the “cultured branches” 
of women’s work much too roseate a view is given of women’s 
work in literature and journalism, and the two or three pages on 
“ Music and Painting” are singularly inept and illogical. 


New editions we have of Mr. Henry Crain's Life of Swift, in 
two volumes (Macmillan & Co.); Reminiscences of Yarrow 
(Selkirk: Lewis & Son), by the late Rev. Dr. James Russext, 
with Preface by Professor Campbett Frasmr, edited by the late 
Professor Joun Verrcu, and illustrated by Tom Scott; and Alice 
of the Inn, a Tale of the old Coaching Days, by Joun W. 
Suerer, C.8,1. (Allen & Co.) 


Under the title Noble Womanhood (S.P.C.K.) Mr. G. Barnett 
Smiru has compiled brief, readable sketches of the lives of the 
Princess Alice, Miss Florence Nightingale, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
Sister Dora, Elizabeth Fry, Frances R. Havergal, Louisa May 


Alcott, and Mrs. Hemans. A Doctor in Difficulties, by F. C. 
PHILirs (Wi ard & Downey), i is a ehort story with hardiy a trace 
of the “ cynic vein” characteristic of the author, yet showing no 
lack of his wonted skill. The Doctor's “ difficulties” are brought 
about by his marriage with a singer and dancer, whose music- 
hall friends, by the way, are humorously sketched, and are not 
solved until the last scene and pathetic sequel of the story. Mr. 
Curnprert Happen’s Are You Married? (Glasgow: Morison 
Brothers) and Mr. Srpnry Mrtx’s New Light on Love, Courtship, 
and Marriage (Belfast: Belfast Publishing Co.) are books that 
may fairly be coupled. “Mr. Hadden’s book is the more senten- 
tious, and therefore, in our opinion, the more tolerable. Both 
books comprise anecdotes and quotations from many authors. 
Mr. Mill’s historical illustrations ought not to have included one 
that refers to eminent persons yet living by their proper names, 
and the offence is not mitigated by quoting in full, on the plea of 
“ accuracy,” a mawkish article from an American paper. 


We have also received Lean’s Royal Navy List for the current 
quarter (Witherby & Co.); Proceedings of the Royal Colonial 
Conference held in Ottawa 1894 (Ottawa: Dawson); The Reform 
of Our State Governments, by Gamatiet Braprorp (Phila- 
delphia: American Academy of Political and Social Science) ; 
Fruit Culture for Profit, by C. B. Wuirenzap (8.P.C.K.); 
Spokes in the Wheel of Life, addresses to young men, by the Rev. 
C. G. Grirrrynoore, M.A, (S.P.C.K.) ; God’s Flowers, by Mrs. 
Gartine Drury (Clifton: Baker); Our Babdle, a “coloured 
magazine for boys and girls,” edited by Dr. Barnarpo; and 
Nos. 2 and 3 of “ Dicks’s English Library,” comprising stories by 
Dumas, Harrison Ainsworth, Lever, Gerald Griffin, with illus- 
trations by Cruikshank and others. 


— 


We beg leave to state that we cannot undertake to return rejected 
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ARRIS, se and Man Every Even at 7 30,0 New and al Sportin 
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CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS.—Herr 
pty Baritone fom the Royal Opera, Stockholm) will make his first 

in England, on Uctober 20, at Three. Mons. Soli‘i will play Piano 
in minor; Mr. Walter W. Tiedecock will play ia Scambati's tor 
Orchestra and gan, and the Orche-tra will Nvorkk's New No.5 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S PUBLICATIONS. 
FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A WOMAN’S LOVE LESSON. By Emmy 


J. Dunnam. 3 vols. 
PENHALA. ‘By CrarA Lemore, Author of 


“A Harvest of Weeds,” “Gwen Dale's Ordeal,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN A. NEW WORLD. By Mrs. Hans 


Buackwoop. 1 vol. 68, 


ADAM the GARDENER. By Mrs. Sternen 


Batson, Author of “ Dark: a Tale of the Down Country.” 3 vols. 


EDPNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. 6s. 
DONOVAN. } TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 
WE TWO. . KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS., , WON BY WAITING. 
, 4 HARDY NORSEMAN. 
A SELECTION OF HURST & BLACKETT'S 


Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works, 


By the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

JOHN HALIFAX, abou: CHRISTIAN’'S MISTAKE. 

A Wouans THOUG ABOUT A NOBLE LIFE, 

OMEN. HANNAH. 

A LIFE FOR ALIFE. — THE UNKIND WORD. 

NOTHING NEW. . A BRAVE LADY. 

MISTRESS AND MAIMi, . STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE, THE OLD JUDGE ;or, Life pie Cieng. 
WISE SAWS AND MOOBAN IN- | TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

STANCES. ieor ¢ THE AMERICANS AT HOME: 
BY DR @BORGE MACDONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GR2EME. ni A ROSE IN JUNE, 


LAIRD OF NORLAW. PHBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS 
LASss. 


LONDON: & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


Tat 


CHAPMAN 'HALL'’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘COLONEL POLLOK. 


INCIDENTS of FOREIGN SPORT and 


LIEUT.-COLONEL COOPER-KING. 


LIFE of GEORGE WASHINGTON. By 


Lieut.-Colonel Cooper-Kinc. With Maps and Pians, 


DIXON. 


The NESTS..and EGGS of NON-INDI- 


GENOUS - RITISH D3; or, Such Species that do not Breed within the 
CHARLES Frontispiece 


of Rew. Drxoyw, With Coloured 
WARINGTON, F-B.S. 

BRIEF note’. ‘the PHYSICAL and 
CHEMICAL sill, OILS. For the Use of Teachers. By R. 
Wanixotox, [This day. 

NEW NOVELS. 
“WARL OF DESART. 


GRANDBORDUGH. By the Eart or Desarr. 


[This day. 
DAWE. 
The ILGRIMS, By W. Cartron Dawe. 


[Next week, 
HALL, Lrurren, LONDON. 
‘REVIEW t at i 
[THE a el cous by pest following rates 
Any part of the United Kingdom .. 
Borneo, Burmah, Egypt, | 


the Friday otening’s toail 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.0, 


NEW WORK sy THe AUTHOR OF “‘A VILLACE TRACEDY.” 


Just published, Orown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VAGABONDS. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, 
Author of “Esther Vanhomrigh,” “ A Village Tragedy,” “ Lyrics and Ballads,” &c, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 


On Monday next. 2 vols, post 8vo. 


MAELCHO: 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY NARRATIVE. 


By the HON. EMILY LAWLESS, 
Author of “ Grania : the Story of an Island,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &c, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLAOB. 


MAX O’RELL’S NEW BOOK. 


FIRST EDITION. 20,000 COPIES. 
NOW READY. 


In crown 8yo. 352 pp. cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


JOHN BULL & CO. 


The Great Colonial Branches of the Firm: 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. 


With upwards of FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS by IRVING MONTAGU, 
W. W. LLOYD, and from Photographs, many of them 
taken expressly for the purpose. 


LONDON: FREDERICK WARNE & CO.; 
and NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


MR, GOSSE’S NEW POEMS, 


IN RUSSET AND SILVER: 
Poems. 
By EDMUND GOSSE. 


Crown 8vo. (uniform with “ Gossip in a * cccaaaaalll and 
“ Questions at Issue,” 6s. 


“NAPOLEON ET LES FEMMBES.” 


NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX. 
Translated from the French of FREDERIC MASSON. 
With 10 Portraits. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUENN” 


A BATTLE AND A BOY. ’ 
By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 
With 39 Illustrations by A. MAC NEILL-BARBOUR. 
Crown 8vo. 68, 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 2s.; postage, 2d. 


GERMAN TEST PAPERS. Consisting of 


Sixty Pieces of Prose Composition, and Questions on Grammar, Etymology, 
History, and Literature. a A. Joznc, German Lecturer at 12 Earl’s Court 
Square, S.W. Intended for Students preparing for the Universities, ay sens 


and Sandhurst, the Staff College, the Indian Civil Service, and 
tions. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


A SERVICE of ANGELS. By the Rev. H. Larnam, M.A, 
Master of Trinity Hall, Author of “ Pastor Pastorum.”  [Aeady. 
Cambridze : DeigHTon Bett & Co. London: Groner Bett & Sons. 
IN THE PRESS. 
EMORIALS of the DANVERS FAMILY from the 
Conquest, based upon Ancient Records, Illustrated. By Dr. F, N, 
Macwnamara, Netherton, Guildford, 446 
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IMPORTANT NEW 


WEIRD TALES from NORTHERN 


SEAS. From the Danish of Jonas Lis. Trans- 
lated by R. Nisset Bary. With 12 Illustrations 
by Laurence Housman, Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


“CLEVERLY ILLUSTRATED.” 
PROVERBS in PORCELAIN; to 


which is added “AU REVOIR,” a Dramatic 
Vignette. By Austin Dossox, With 25 Ilustra- 
tiovs by Bervard Partridge. Small 4to. 5s. 


A limited number of Copies may be had printed on 
Large Paper, 21s. net, 


“A SUPERB QUARTO VOLUME.” 
FANS of JAPAN. By C. M. Salwey. 


With Introduction by ANDERSON, 
F.8.0,8., late of H.B.M,’s Legation, Japan. With 
10 Full-page Coloured Plates and 39 Illustrations 
in Black and White. Large 4to. 31s. 6d. net. 


“A FASCINATING STORY.” 
DAVID GARRICK: a Biography. 


By Josep Kyicut. With New Portrait by W. 
Boucher, from a Painting by Gainsborough. 
Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d, net. 


A few Large-paper Copies may be had, 21s. net, 


The BOOK of GOVERNORS: the 


Historia Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Marga, 
a.D, 840. Edited from Syriac Manuscripts in 
the British Museum and other Libraries. By 
E, A. WALLIS Buper, Litt.D., FS.A., Keeper of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British 
Museum. 2 vols, demy 870. 40s. net. 


Vol. I. THE SYRIAN TEXT, INTRODUCTION, &. 
Vol. Il. THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. Edited 


by A. W. PoLtarp. Printed on Hand-made Paper, 
and bound in buckram, post 8vo. 6s. net. 


NEW VOLUME. 


The BINDING of BOOKS. By Herbert 
P. Horse. Being the Sixth and Concluding 
Volume of “ Books about Books.” 


EARLY EDITIONS: a Bibliogra- 
phical Survey of the Works of some Popular 
Modern Authors. By J. H.StaTer. Demy 8vo, 
half-roxburghe morocco, 21s. net, 


A few Large-paper Copies on Hand-made Paper 
are issued at 42s, 

NEW VOLUME OF TRUBNER’S 
ORIENTAL SERIES. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 
ANCIENT INDIA BASED on SANSOCRIT 
LITERATURE, 2B.c. 2000 to a.p. 1000. With 


Maps. By Romesa Cuunper Dutt, C.LE, Re- 
vised Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 21a, 


INDIA. By Sir John Strachey. 
New and Revised Edition, with Map. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 


SECOND EDITION. 
A COSTLY FREAK. A New Novel. 


By Maxwewt Gray, Author of ‘The Silence of 
Dean Maitland.” With Frontispiece by Everard 
Hopkins. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
GEORGE MACDONALO’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d, 
The ELECT LADY. 
FLIGHT of the SHADOW. 


“A VERY CHARMING BOOK.” 
LIVING ENGLISH POETS. 


MDCCCXCIII. With Frontispiece by Herbert 
Railton. Large crown 8vo. printed on Hand-made 
Paper, parchment or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15s. 
Contains Selections from the followin i 
Frederick Tennyson, Thomas Gordon Hake, Aubrey 
de Vere, Philip James Bailey, Frederick Locker- 
Lampson, Coventry Patmore, William Alexander, 
Christina a Rossetti, Sir Edwin Arnold, Lewis 
Morris, Richard Watson Dixon, William Morris, Alfred 
Austin, Sir Alfred Lyall, Lord de Tabley, Walter 
Theodore Watts, Algernon Swinburne, Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt, Austin Dobson, Augusta Webster, Mrs. Hamilton 
King, Robert Buchanan, William Joha Courthope, 
Frederick W. H. Myers, Robert Bridges, Andrew Lang, 
Edmund Gosse, Walter Herries Pollock, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Théophile Marzials, Margaret 8S. Woods, 
Mary Darmesteter, Lord Houghton, Norman Gale, 
Katharine Tynan, Herbert P. Horne, Arthur Symons, 
Rudyard Kipling, Richard le Gallienne. 


A Limited Edition, printed on Large Paper. 


REVISED EDITION, 
SONGS WITHOUT NOTES. By 


Lewis Morris, Author of “The Epic of Hades” 
&c. Second Edition, with several new Poems. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THIRD EDITION. 
The ART of MUSIC. By C.H.H. 


Parry, Mus.Doc., Oxon., Cantab., and Dublin. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 


TENNYSON: Poet, Philosopher, 
Idealist. Studies of the Life, Work, and Teaching 
of the Poet Laureate. By J. Cuminc WALTERS. 
With Portrait after a Photograph by Mrs. Cameron. 
8vo, 128, 


The COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY 
of INFLAMMATION, Lectures delivered at the 
Pasteur Institute in 1891. By Metcunti- 
korr, Chef de Service 4 I'Institut Pasteur. 
Translated from the French by F. A. STARLING 
and E. H. Startinc, M.D. With 65 Figures in 
the Text and 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICA: a Magazine 
of Bibliography. In Twelve Quarterly Parte, 
Subscription per annum (Four Parts), 30s. net; 
per Part, 10s. net. 

Part I. contains articles by W. Y. Fletcher, Charles 
I, Elton, H. Oskar Sommer, Andrew Lang, R. Proctor, 
Octave Uzanne, S. T. Prideaux, E. Gordon Duff, and 

A. W. Pollard, on “ A Copy of Celsus from the Library 
a Grolier,” “ Christina of Sweden and her Books,” 
“Raoul Lefévre and Le Recueil des Histoires de 
Troye,” “ Names and Notes in Books,” “The Accipies 
Woodcut,” “Le Bibliophile Moderne,” “ Thoinan's 
Les Relieurs Francais,” “ The Stationers at the Sign 


PART II. contains articles by E. Maunde Thompson, 
H. B. Wheatley, Austin Dobson, Paul Kristeller. R. C. 
Christie, BE. Gordon Duff, and Falconer Madan, 
on “ English Illuminated MSS.,”“* Samuel Pepys,” 
“ Henry Fielding,” ‘ Woodcuts and ny “ The 
Chronology of “The 

and “ Basly 


ST. MICHAEL the ARCHANGEL: 


Three Encomiums by Theodosius, Archbishop of 
Alexandria ; Severus, Patriarch of Antioch ; and 
Eustathius, Bishop of Trake. The Coptic Texts, 
with Extracts from Arabic and Ethiopic versions, 
Edited, with a Translation, by E. A. WALLIS 
Bune, Litt.D. Large 8vo, 15s, net. 


FACSIMILE OF FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
ALMANACK. 


The KALENDAR of SHEPHERDES. 
Edited by H. Oskar SomaER, Ph.D, Royal 
boards, 428, net, 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
The COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S 
ARCADIA. Written by Sir Pamir Sipner. 


Royal 8vo. boards, 42s. 
Only 100 Copies remain unsubscribed for, 


BOOKS. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFID 
SERIES, Vol. LXXVI. 


RACE and LANGUAGE. By André 
F. Lerkvae, Professor in the Anthropological 
School, Paris, Orown 8vo. 5s. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES, Vol. LXXIII. 


HANDBOOK of GREEK and LATIN 
PALZOGRAPHY. By &. Maunpr THOMPsoN, 
Principal Librarian, British Museum, With Tables 
of Alphabets and Facsimiles. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s, 


The CHEMISTRY of the BLOOD, 
and other Scientific Papers. By the late S. C. 
Wootpriner. M.D., D.Sc, Assistant Physician 
and co-Lecturer on Physiology at Guy’s Hospital. 
Arranged by Vicror Horscey, B.S., F.R.O.S,, and 
Ernest STARLING, M.D., M.R.C.P. With an Intro- 
duction by Victron Horstgy. Demy 8vo. 16s, 


“A QUITE ADMIRABLE BOOK.” 
METHODS of PRACTICAL HY- 


GIENE. By Professor K. B. Leamany, Wiirz- 
burg. Translated by W. Crookes, F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


A CONTRIBUTION to our KNOW- 
LEDGE of SEEDLINGS. By Sir Joun Luspocg, 
Bart., M.P., F.BS., D.'.L, Li.D, With 684 
Figures in the Text. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
The QUATRAINS of OMAR KHAY- 


YAM. Translated into English Verse by B. H, 
WHINFIELD, late of the Bengal C.S. Second 


Edition, Revised. Large post 8vo. 5a, 
[ Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 
The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


of PERCY BYSSHK SHELLEY. The Text 
newly Collated and Revised, by Grongz EpwakD 
Woopsesry. Steel Portraits. In 4 vols. crown 
8vo. 24s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH 


LETTERS, A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 
Writers, from the period of the Paston Letters 
to the Present Time. By W. B.Scoonrs. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. 5s. 


The PRISON LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINET’E and her CHILDREN, the 
DAUPHIN and the DUCHESSE D'ANGOULEME 
By M.C. Bisor. New and Revised Edition, with 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The ELEMENTS of HYPNOTISM. 
The Induction of Hypnosis. its Phenomena, its 
Dangers and Value. By R. Harry VINCENT. 
With 20 Illustrations, showing Experiments. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A CHESS CLASSIC. 
CHESS STUDIES. Comprising 


1,000 Games. A Col'ection of Olassical and Bril- 
Mant Specimens of Ches< Skill. By B, G. WALKER. 
New Edition. With Preface by E. Faexpornoven. 


Large post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL 


LAW;; or, Rules Regulating the Intercourse of 
States in Peace a:d War Third Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, «:.d in many parts Re- written. 
By Sir Samesrox Ba aart., of the Middle 
Temple avd of t e We-tern Circuit, Barrister-at- 
Law, Recorder of Bar:.staple and Bideford, Auther 
of “The Laws K ating to Quarantine” &c. 
2 vols, demy 8vo. 33s. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S LIST. 


1 vol. small 4to. cloth, gilt top, price 21s net. 
The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 14 Plates, 
Designed and Etched by WILLIAM STRANG, R.P.E. Printed on thick Japanese 
by F. Goulding. . 
Also FIFTY SETS of Early Impressions of the Plates, specially printed by 
Goulding. on Old:French Hend-made Paper, and mounted in a Portfolio, Each 
Portfolio numbered and signed by the Artist. Price £3 3s, net. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 19s 61, net. 


CHARTERHOUSE, OLD and NEW. By E. P. 
EaRDLEY and E, C. STARATPSILD. With 4 Origiual Etchings by 

D. Y. Cameron, R.P.E. 
Nore.—This took contains personal reminiscences of Thackeray and of Life at 
the Old London School, as well as a full account of Life, Work, and Athletics at 


2 vols, small 4to. cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


The HERO of ESTHONIA, and other Studies in 


the Romantic Literature of that Country. By W. F. Krmsy, F.Z.%., P.LS., 
} gam Member of the Finnish Literary Society. With a Map of 


Norg.—In this work an account of the unique Ancient Literature and Folk- 
lore of Esthonia is presented to English readers for the first time. 


Nearly ready. In A ste, small 4to. cloth, gilttop. Uniform with “ The Life of 
ichelangelo Buonarroti.” Price 80s. net. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: a Biography. Com- 


led from his Papers ani Correspondence by Horatio F. Brown. With 
ts and other I)lastrations. 


1 vol, demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s, net. 
GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO, as Man and Author. 
By JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 
BLANK VERSE. By John 1 Addington Symonds. 
Reprinted at the Author's Special Req 
1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s, 
MELTING SNOWS. By Prince Emil von Schoen- 
AICH-CAROLATH, Translated by MARGARET SYMONLS. 
1 vol. small 4to. buckram, gilt top, price 7s. 61. net. 
MATTEO BANDELLO. Twelve Selected 


and Done into English. With a Memoir of the Author. By Prrcy 
PINKERTON. 


COMPLETION of the BORDER WAVERLEY. 
Edited by ANDREW Lana. 
Complete Sets of Forty-eight Volumes may now be obtained. Price és. ye vol, 
The price of Sets in leather bindings may be obtained from the Booksellers 


SEPARATE NOVELS CAN ALWAYS BE HAD. 
LONDON: JOHN €. NIMMO, 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
STRAND. 


Archibald Constable & Co.’s 


New Books. 


ON MONDAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A COUNTRY MUSE. 


By NORMAN GALE. 
First Series. Orown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s, 


This Edition contains some Poems which did not appear in the previous Edition. 
The Second Series of A COUNTRY MUSE will be published in uniform style. 


READY OCTOBER 22, 


THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS. 


By COUNT GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, 
Professor of the History of Religions in the University of Brussels. 
An Authorized Translation. Edited by Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD, M.D., 
K.C.LE., C.S.1., LL.D., Officer of the Legion of Honour and 
of the Frenc emy. 
With 5 Full-page Plates and 139 poenaama in the Text. Medium 8vo. 15s, 


ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS in INDO-CHINA. 


By J. Cuaitiey-Berr. Authorised English Translation. By ARTHUR BARING 
ne ag With an Introduction, Maps, Notes, and an Index. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s, 


ADDISCOMBE: its Heroes and Men of 


Note, By Colonel Henry M. hey Royal (Madras) Engineers. With an 
Introduction by Lonp Roserts, G.C.B., of Candahar. Fep. 8v0. 779 pp., with 
numerous Illustrations and Plans. Cloth extra, 21s. net. 

“ We can warmly commend it.”— Times. 


The RULING RACES of PRE-HISTORIC 


TIMES in INDIA, FOUTH-WESTERN ASIA, and SOUTHERN EUROPE, 
By J. P. Hewitt. With Diagrams and Maps. Demy &vo. 18s. 
“ There has been brought together in this book a great deal of quaint information 
and of interest'ng matter which will repay perusal.”—Glasgow Herald. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of INDIA. 


A New Series of 60 Maps and Se 


WAYS and WORKS in INDIA, ByG. W. 


MacGrores, M.L.C.E., late officiating Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India for Rail y ith Ilustrations from Pho’ 
and from Original Drawings. 5 Maps and an Index. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“A graphic and authoritative survey.”—Times. “ Well arranged and clearly 
set forth, and the book is very well written.”—Scotsman. «This elaborate and 
most instructive work.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 


DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST 


AULD ROBIN the FARMER. By Watrer Doveras 
CaMrBeLL. Illustrated by Her Royal Highness the Painces Loviss, 
Marchioness of Lorne. 1 vol. demy 4to. 7s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 


PROFESSOR KOCH on the BACTERIOLOGICAL 
DIAGNOSIS of CHOLERA, WATER FILTRATION and CHOLERA, and 
the CHOLERA in GERMANY during the Winter of 1892-93. Translated 
by GrornGce Duncan, M.A. 1 vol. demy 8vo. With nS 6s. ne*. 


CAMP-FIRE MUSINGS. Life and Good Times in 
the Woods, By C. Gray, Ph.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


CURB, SNAFFLE, and SPUR. By Epwarp L. 


ANDERSON, of Modern Horsemanship” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
Illustrated, 6s. net. ready. 


The HUMOUR of the SCOT NEATH NORTHERN 


LIGHTS and SOUTHERN CROSS. By James INGLIs (‘* Maori”), Author of 
*Oor Ain Folk’’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


The FRINGES of FIFE. By Geppre. Illus- 
trated by Louis Wéierter. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

*,* A description of a series of walks from Kincardine to St. Andrews, in which 

Pe ane See features of the district covered by the pedestrian are fully 


NEW LIGHTS on OLD EDINBURGH. By Joun 
RED. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. Illustrated. [Nea ly ready. 


*,* The book outs with the district lying between Parliament Square and the 
Tron oe, and is based chiefly upon Unpublished Documents h'therto in- 


TOUR in SCOTLAND in 1629. Our Journall into 


Scotland, Anno Domini 1629, 5th of November, from Lowther. By C. 
Lowrner, Mr. R. FALLow, and Pergr Mavson. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Now ready. 
*,® The Journal describes a Tour taken from Curlisle to Perth vid Selkirk, Gala- 
shiels, and Edinburgh ; and the writer’s pertinent remarks on people and places 
are not only exceedingly diverting in themselves, but add much to our knowledge 
of the social life and character of the time. 


THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. By Witt1iam 
Dean Howetts. With Illustrations by Clifford Carleton. 1 vol. crown 8vo 
price 12s. 64. [Nearly ready. 


DEEPER SPIRITUAL LIFE. Daily Readings 


selected from the Rev. GkorGE Bowen's “ Love Revealed.” 1 vol. 16mo. 
[Yearly ready. 


VETERINARY SURGERY. By Professor Dr. H. 


Berlin. Translated by Joun A. W. Royal 8vo. with 
Illustrations. the press. 


The BIRDS of HELIGOLAND. By HeErxrica 


GArke. Translated by RupoLPH RosENsTOcK. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
(Jn the press. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ 
POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete Edition, Revised by the Author in 1892, in 4 vols. Price 4s. in paper, 
8s. in cloth, or 10s. cloth gilt. 


The BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES. 
Complete — Revised by the oon < «A “ The Autocrat,” “ The Poet,” and 
i fessor” at the Breakfast Table, in 6 vols, Price 1s, each in paper and 


Also a LIBRARY EDITION in crown 8vo. 3 vols. at 10s. 6d, each. 


EDINBURGH : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO, LIMITED, 


THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. LXXVII. OCTOBER, 1894. Price 6s. 


1, THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE PAPAL CLAIMS.—Paart I. 
2. SANTA TERESA. 
3. THE ROOF OF ASIA. 
4. MR. GLADSTONE ON HERESY AND SCHISM. 
5. GREEK PAPYRI. 
6. THE POETRY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
7. BRIGHT’S “ WAYMARKS IN CHURCH HISTORY.” 
8. TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
9 A BRITISH PELAGIAN. 
10, 8T. CLEMENT'S EPISTLE AND THE EARLY ROMAN CHURCH. 
ll. THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS, 
SHORT NOTICES. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
FOREIGN BOOKS AT FORBIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


‘14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT[ GARDEN ; asp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


CATALOGUES post free on application, 448 
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“Nothing half so useful bas been done for many years to help both the traveller 
in India and the student ‘at home.”— Atheneum, 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 358. 


ConTENTs :— 


. THE STRIKE OF A SEX. 7. LORD VOUSELBY'S MARL- 
: LADY DUFFERIN’S POEM3 AND BOROUG 
VERSES. ABUSE OF STATISTICS. 
3. THE HISTORY oF | 9% LOPE 
BABYLO 10. THR pnaeenr OF THE 


4, REMBRANDT HIS ART, 
5, BUCHAN. 
6. ROUSSEAUISM REVISED. 


CAS 
ll. ADVENTURE AND 
12. ALEXANDER’S GENERALS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 


FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PUBLICATION OF “WAVERLEY.” 
By Professor RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 
Beet ent ote, either as a library book or as one of the series 
of University Extension Manuals. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A SELECTION FROM 


THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. 


Edited by the Venerable A. S. AGLEN, 
Archdeacon of St. Andrews. 


A New Series, 8vo. 14s. 


DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


Translated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, 
By MARGARET WARRE. 
OONTENTS ; 


1, UNIVERSITIES, PAST AND PRESENT. 

2. FOUNDERS OF RELIGIONS. 

3. THE EMPIRE OF CHARLES THE GREAT AND HIS SUCOESSORS. 
4. ANAGNI. 

5. THE DESTRUCTION OF TH® ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, 
6. THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 

7. VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

8, THE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 
BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., sometime Dean of Westminster, twice President 
of the Theological Society. "and first President of the British Association. By 
his Daughter, Mrs, Gorpon. With Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s, 

[Vert week, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Sir WILLIAM GREGORY, 


K.C.M.G., formerly M.P., and sometime Governor of Ceylon. —— by 
Lady Grecory. With a Portrait. 16s, [Next week, 


The _ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN SZACU- 
ge: English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S.: his Personal History. 
By SaMvEL Smives, LL.D., ” author of “The Lives of the Engineers,” 
“ Self-Help,” “ Character,” ‘ke. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 


An UNRECORDED CHAPTER of the INDIAN 
MUTINY. Being the Personal Reminiscences of yo G. WILBERFORCE, 
late 52nd Light Infantry. Compiled from a and Letters written on the 
spot. Illustrations, Crowa 8vo. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of Sir BARTLE 


FRERE, Bart. Derived from hitherto Unpublished Documents. By Joun 
MARTINEAU. Portraits and Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Mrxto Extior, Author of 


“ An Idle Woman in Sicily,” “ Olid Court Life in France,’ Crown 8vo. 


TALLEYRAND. By Lady Buennernasserrt (Countess von 
- Leyden), Author of “A Life of Madame de Staél.” Translated from the 
German by Fnupenick CLauke, late Taylorian Scholar in the University of 

01 vo. 


The LIFE of PROFESSOR OWEN. Based on his 
Correspondence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife. By his Grandson, the 
Rev. Richarp Owen. With a Chapter by the Right Hon. T. H. Huxtey. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, BABYLONIA, 
&c, Including a Residence among the Wild Tribes of the Zagros Mountains 
before the Discovery of ety By the Right Hon. Sir A. Henry Layanp, 
oS. ‘ Condensed fom b is larger Work, and Revised by the Author, 

wn 8yo. 


EDWARD HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Lord Bisho op 
of Ely and Winchester, and Prelate of the Order of the Garter, A Memo 
the Very Rev. Grorce D.D., Dean of Winchester. 

ith Portrait. 8vo. ; 


The DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE of Sir 

wares BROOKE, Bart., Sportsman avd Naturalist. With a Chapter on 

es in Natural History, by Sir Witt1am H. Fowter, K.CB, 

| R. of the Natural History Branch of the British Museum. Elited, 

with a Memoir of his a by O. Lustre STEPHEN. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Crown 1 


. JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


READY TO-DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IN THE DAY OF BATTLE 


A Romance. 
By J. A. STEUART, 


Author of “ Kilgroom: a Story of Ireland” &c. 
3 vole. crown 8vo. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. By Writiam Brack, 


Author of “ A Daughter of Hetb.” 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
“In Mr. Black's latest uction he is quite o. the level of his highest 
achievement.” 
“The story is a delightful one. Indeed it is. Jong since Mr. _—— has given us 
so much of his best as in these fascinating pages.” — Speaker, October 1 


PERLYCROSS : a Tale of the Western Hills. 
By R. D. BLackmore, Author of “ Lorna Doone” &c. 1 vol. cloth extra, 6s. 

“ We are almost inclined to think that * Perlycross ' is the best book we have had 

from its author since his first great success.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“ Both the vigour and the freshness of ‘ Perlycross’ are those of a first novel.. 

It is, in short, overflowing with youth and spirit, yet without anv Joss of the riper 
qualities... ..It is, moreover, a delight to have such further —_ that all the good 
toings have not yet been said nor all the good stories told.....A novel to be 
enjoyed.”— Graphic, 


THE MAN from OSHKOSH. By Joun Hicks. 1 vol. 


crown 8yo. cloth, 63. 
NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY PROF, GEORG EBERS. 


CLEOPATRA. 2 vols. cloth, 6s. 
New Volume of Low’s Half-Crown Novels. 
The OLD HOUSE at SANDWICH. By Josern Harron, 


Author of “ By order of the Czar” &c, With Photogravure Portrait. 


HISTORY of ENGRAVING in ENGLAND. By Louis 
FaGAN. Illustrated by One Hundred Typical Exxmples reproduced from 
Rare and Unique Prints in the British Museum, exemplifying the progress 
of the Art from the end of the sixteenth Century to the Earlier Years of Her 
Majesty’s Reign. The Edition is strictly limited to One Hundred 
Copies, In 4 Sections, each in Portfolio, Price £25 net, (Section III. 
completing the work, just re dy.) 


ARTISTIC TRAVEL. A Thousand Miles towards the 
Suv. By Henry Biacksury, Editor of “Academy Notes” &c. NOR- 
MANDY, BRITTANY, PYRENEES, SPAIN, and ALGERIA. With 130 
Illustrations by Jobn Philip. R.A., EB. Lundgren, Gustave Doré, Sydney Hall, 
R. Caldecott, &c. Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


GENERAL GRANT, PERSONAL MEMOIRS of. New 


and Creaper Edition. With Iiustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE SHERMAN LETTERS. Correspondence between 
General and Senator Sherman, from 1837 to 1891. By Mrs. SHERMAN THORN- 
DIKE. With Portraits. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


HEALTH and CONDITION in the ACTIVE and the 
SEDENTARY. By N. F. Yorkg-Davis, Licentiate of the Royal rg he of 
Physicians of London, M.R.C.S., Author of “Foods for the Fat,” 
Dietetics ot Obesity,” &o. Orown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 
“ The book abounds in practical hints.” —Speaker, 


SPECIFICATIONS. For the Use of Surveyors, Architects, 


Engineers, and Builders. By J. Lgantne. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THERMO-DYNAMICS: Treated with Elementary Mathe- 
matics, and containing Applications to Animal and Vegetable Life, Tidal 
Friction and Electricity. By J. Pankea, M.A., Author of Elementary Thermo- 
dynamics.” With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS and HYDROSTATICS. 
By Hensert Hancock, M.A., F.R.A.S8., &., late Scholar and [riple Prizeman 
at St. John’s Coll., Camb.. Lecturer on “Geometry to the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, London, and Mathematical Master in Bancroft s School, Woodford, 
London. With over 400 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 


The LAST LEAF. Illustrated by George W. Edwards 


and F. Hopkinson Smith. Being ® Reproduction of the large 4to, Edition of 


the same poem published nine years ago at 43s. and now produced in post 8vo. 


cloth extra, gilt edges, at 7s, 6d. 
(This Volume contains a very interesting and characteristic letter (in facsimile) 


from the Author, dated July 12, 1894. 


Uniform with Low’s Standard Half-Crown Novels. 
The GUARDIAN ANGEL. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
OVER the TEA CUPS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
OUR HUNDRED DAYS in EUROPE. Crown 8vo. 


Price 2s. 6d 
MORTAL | ANTIPATHY. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s.; paper 


BEFORE the CURFEW, &c. Occasional Poems. Crown 
The. TRON GATE, and other POEMS. With Steel 


Portrait, 6s, 
POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
DR. HOLMES’S WORKS. Riverside Edition. Prose, 
10 vols. Poetry, 3 vols, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, £4 4s. 
Larose Parer Epirioy, 13 vols. £14 14s. net. Only a few copies remaining. 
*,* This brautifully printed wniform Edition embraces all the Prose and Poetical 
Works—each volume having been completely and finally revised by the Author, with 
anew Preface to each volume, in 1891. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Luarep, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET 
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NEw _BOOKS. 
HISTORY of CABINETS. From the Union with 


Scotland to the Acquisition of Canada and Bengal. By W. M. Torrens. 
2 vols. 8vo. 368, “ Is full of wide knowledge of history and diligent research, 
and independent handling of its result«, keen political insight, originality of 
judgment and presentation. undont otedly of great interest.” —7imes. 


The ART of ILLUSTRATION: a Popular Treatise 
on Drawing for the Press, Description of the Processes, &c. By HENRY 
BLacksurn, Editor of “ Academy Notes.” 4to. 7s. 6d. 

“ Will have the deepest interest for artists and others concerned in the illustra- 
tion of books and of periodical publications. The general reader will also find it 
worth his attention.”— Yorkshire Post. 


BENGAL MS. RECORDS: a Selected List of Letters 


in the Board of Revenue, — 1782-1807. Witb an Historical Dieserta- 
tion and Analytical Index Sir W. W. Hunts, K.C.S.1., Author of “ The 
Indian Empire.” 4 vols. 8vo. a. 


* Must the enn of the most critical 
8 of Ang'o-Indian histery.”— 


A SHORT HISTORY of “CHINA; being an Account 
for the Geveral Reader. By D.C. Boviezn. 8vo. 12s. 6d. “ A readable and 
careful «ccount of the history of China.”— Manchester Guardian. 
Third and Standard Edition, Revised to 1893, demy 8vo. 852 pp. with Map, 28s. 
Publiched under Anthority of the Secretary of State for India. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its People, History, an 
Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.0.8 b C.1.K., M.A., Oxford D. and 
“Based on the best official information, and of trustworthy authority. There is 
certainly no other that can be compared with it, and it should lie at the elbow of 
every one wh” has to treat upon Indian subjects.”—Manchester Guardian. 


The STEAM NAVY of ENGLAND. By Harry 
B.N., Chief of Machinery. 12s. 6d. 
A well-written and well-e ond heme 
very forcibly the vita) inport«nce of engineering.” —Spec(ator 


ESSAYS on NAVAL DEFENCE. By Vice-Admiral 
P. H. Cotoms, Gold Medallist Rvyal United Service Institution, and Lecturer 
on Naval Strategy and — in the Royal Navy College at Greenwich. 6s. 

“ Admiral Colomb has done the 0 © te of 
its perils. We hope it will receive from the general reader the — it deserves.” 
orkshire Post, 


BRITISH BIRDS. By R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D., 


Zoological Museum. Vol.L With 31 Coloured Plates, 6s. 
Pa gy ~ Aereel the ordinary student this book will supersede al! other hand- 
s” mes 


MARSUPIALIA and MONOTREMATA. By R. 


LYDEKKEE, M.A..F.G.8. With 38 Coloured Plates, fs. 
“ There is no better volume on the subject.”—Pall Mall Budget. 


NEW FICTION. 
ALL i in 2 MAN’S KEEPING. By Meg Dyan. 2 vols. 


MAIDS ‘in a MARKET GARDEN. By Clo Graves. 


With 80 Illustrations by “surice Greiffenhage 


The BIRTH of a SOUL: a «2. Psychological Study. 
By Mrs. A. Pamirps, Author 
London: W. H. ALLEN & ‘C0. LID. LTD. Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


BLACKIE & SON'S N'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


WULF the SAXON: a a Story of the Norman Con- 


A. Hearty. With 12 by Ralph Peacock. 


WHEN LONDON BURNED: a Sto tory of Restoration 


Times and the Great Fire, By G. A. Henry. With 12 Page Illustrations by 
J. Finnemore. 6s. 

BANSHEE CASTLE. 
12 Page Lilustrations by John 


IN the HEART of the ROCKIES: a Story of 
Illustrations by 


Adventure in Colorado. By G. A. Henry, With 8 Page 
Hindley. 6s. 


By Ro Rosa Mulholland. With 


OLAF the GLORIOUS. By Robert rt Leighton. With 


Page Lilustrations by Ralpb Peacock, and a Map 


To GREENLAND and the POLE: a Story of Adven- 
ture in the Aretic Regions. romana, Es. ith 8 Page Lllus- 
trations by G. C. Hindley. 5s. 


SOU’WESTER and SWORD: a Sto of S$ e on 
Page by Hal 


By St. Lecer, With 


A PRISONER of WAR: a Story of tt the Time Time of 


Napoeon G. Norway, 
BR bert Barnes, 8s. 6d. 


IN PRESS-GANG DAaYs. By, Edgar Pickering. With 


Illuctrations by W. 
YOUNG TRAVELLERS’ TALES. Ascott R. 


Hore. With 6 L.Justra‘ions by H. J. Draper. 


THINGS WILL TAKE a TURN. a Beatrice Har- 
RADEN, Author of “ Ships that Pass in a “In Varying Moods,” &. 
4 New Iilus‘rated Edition, with 46 46 Pictures from Designs from John H, 


The WHISPERING WINDS, and the TALES that 
Llustrated with 


they TOLD. By Many H. ge 
out the Text, by Paul Hardy. 


LONDON; BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


STRAPAROLA.—The NIGHTS of STRAPA- 


ROLA. Now first Translated into English by W. G. WATERS, With 18 
Full-page Illustrations by E. R. Hughes, A.R.W.S. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 
price £3 3s. net. 
One thousand Copies printed (at the Chiswick Press) for England and America, 
Also 210 Copies on Japanese Vellum, with 2 additional illustrations, £6 68. net. 


A Prosp , with a Spect: Plate, will be sent post free an application, 
Though Straparola’s Work is equal, if not superior, in interest and variety to any 
other of the better-known collections of Italian Novelle \t has never until now been 
translated into Erglish The book in the original is exceedingly rare, and has 
hitherto chiefly known to students through the French translation. 


HORACE WALPOLE.—MEMOIRS of the 


REIGN of KING GEORGE the THIRD. First pubiis:ed by Sir DENIS 
LE MARCHANT, Bart., and now re-edited by G. F, RUSSELL BARKER. 
With 16 Portraits.’ 4 vole. demy 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. net. 


740 Copies printed (by T. & A. Constable) for England ; 260 for America. 
A Prospectus will be sent on application, 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN.—The SURPRIS- 


ING ADVENTURES of BAsON MUNCHAUSEN,. Copiously Illustrated 
by William Strang and J. B. Clark. With an Introduction by THOMAS 


SECCOMBE. Demy 8vo. 7s. 64. 


BORDER BALLADS.—TWELVE BORDER 


BALLADS. With 12 Full-page Etchings by O. O. Murray, and an Introduc- 
tion by ANDREW LANG. 4to. 2ls. net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
WILLIAM DRUMMOND, of Hawthornden. 


POEMS. Edited by WM.C. WARD. 3 vols. 18mo, 10s. net. 


JOHN DONNE’S POEMS.—Edited b 


CHAMBERS. With an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSB = 2 x 


18mo. 10s, net, 
G. THorn 


JOHN KEATS’ POEMS.— Edited b 


DRURY. With an Introduction by ROBERI BRIDGES. 2 vols, 18mo, 
price 10s, net. 
Also 200 Copies on Large Paper. 
In the Muses’ Library heve appeared :—Robert H-r-ick, 2 vols. ; Andrew 
2 vols.; Edmund Waller, 1 vol. ; John Gay, 2 vols , William Biake, lvol.; William 
Browne, of Tavistock, 2 ‘vols. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
GEORGE GISSING.—In the YEAR of JUBI- 


LEE, A Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


COLIN MIDDLETON. — WITHOUT RE- 


SPECT of PERSONS. A Novel. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s, 64. 


MORLEY ROBERTS.—RED EARTH. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 63. 
“ Jaco Treloar ” 


J. H. PEARCE (Author o 


&.)—TALES of the MASQUE. 1 vol. 18mo, 3s. 6d, 


FAIRY TALES. 
COSSACK FAIRY TALES.—Translated by 


RB. NISBET BAIN. Llustrated by Ernest Mitchell, Demy 8vo. 68. 


MOIRA | O’NEILL. —The ELF ERRANT. 


ated by W. E. F. Britten. Small 4to, 4s. 6d. 


MADAME D’AULNOY’S FAIRY TALES.— 


Translated by ANNIE MACDUNNELL aud ELIZASETH LEB. With an 
by ANNE THaCKeRay Liustrared by Clinton 
w Edition, with many additional Lijuscrations. Fep. 4to, 7s, 6d, 


BIOGRAPHY. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.—A BIO- 


GRAPHY, By NISB&T BAIN. With Portraita, Demy 


DRAMA. 
JOHN FORD’S WORKS.—Fdited by 


GIFFORD and Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. Reissued, with Additions, 
vols. crown 8vo. 21s, net. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 
HENRIETTA STREBT, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & C0.’S 


NEW LIST. 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH? The Answer of 


the New Testament. By the Rev. R. E. Sanperson, D.D., Vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Hastings. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


HELPFUL HALF-HOURS. A Book of Sunday 


Reading for Busy People. By Mrs. C. D. Francis, Author of “A 
Story of the Church of England” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 
price 1s. 6d. 


“The general idea of the series is excellent.”— Guardian, 
“ The scheme excites our interest.”—Saturday Review, 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME NOW READY, 
Each Volume is complete in itself. 
FRANCE. 


By the Rev. R. Travers Smirn, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick's, 
Dublin. With Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


“ We cordially recommend this history to students of a fascinating and 
too much neglected subject, which may any day become one of practical 
import.”—Church Times. 


THE NEW BOOKLET BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“STEPHEN REMARX.” 


The NEW FLOREAT: a Letter to an Eton 
Boy on the Social Question. By the Rev. the Hon. James G. 
Appervey, M.A., Author of “ Stephen Remarx” &c. Stiff paper 
covers, from a design by G. W. Rhead, in red and black, 1s, 


The DAUGHTERS WHO HAVE NOT 
REVOLTED. By R. 

These six little essays deal with various aspects of those years in the 
life of unmarried women which succeed to early girlhood, the difficulties of 
which are often passed over in writings dealing with the more obvious 
aspects of the “ Woman Question.” 


“No tall-talk, no cant......kindly, sensible, and sympathetic.” — World. 


ON the ART of WRITING FICTION. A 
Collection of Papers by some of the leading Novelists of the day, 
giving much helpful information and many practical hints and 
suggestions with regard to their craft. Papers dealing with different 
branches of the subject are contributed by the following Authors :— 


W. E. NORRIS, THE AUTHOR OF, “MADE- 


8. BARING-GOULD, MOISELLE IXE,” 
L. B. WALFORD, Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 


Mrs. PARR, Prof. CHURCH, 
MAXWELL GREY, Prof. DOUGLAS, and 
Mrs. MACQUOID, L. T. MEADE, 


A YOUNG WIFE’S ORDEAL. By Jonayna 


van Woupg, Large crown 8vo. extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


A New Work by a popular Dutch writer, the Editor of one of the lead- 
ing magazines for women in Holland, This story, which has already 
achieved a great success in Holland, is a realistic picture of Dutch home- 
life, sketched with much finish aud fidelity, 


AN ORIGINAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“LITTLE KING DAVIE.” 


WHERE the BROOK and RIVER MEET. 
By Nevtie Llustrated Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

The heroine has been brought up by an aunt, but at the age of eighteen, 
just when she has become engaged to be married, she is suddenly called 
home te undertake the management of her father’s household and a large 
family of children. 


LONDON: 8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; ano 
44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’8 LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR, HAGGARD. 


The PEOPLE of the MIST. By H. River 


HaacGarp, With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Layard. Cr. 8vo. 68, 
NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE “F DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L.,LU.D. Edited and 
for publication by the Rev. J. O. Jonnstoy, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Oxford, 
and the Rev. Ropert J. Witsoy, D.D., Warden of Keble College. (4 vols. 
8vo.) With Portraits and Illustrations. Vols, I. and II. Fourth Edition, 36s, 
(ready). Vol. IIL Second Edition, 18s. {J 


From EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: 


an Artist's Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition 
A. . Burn Muapock. With a Chapter 4 Ww. 8 
Balena.” With 2 Maps. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE CANON LIDDON, 


CLERICAL LIFE and WORK. A Collection 


of Sermons, with an Essay on “The Priest in his Inner Life.” By Henny 
Parry Liopoy, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The HISTORY of MARRIAGE, JEWISH 


and CHRISTIAN, in RELATION to DIVORCEand CERTAIN FORBIDDEN 
DEGREES. By the Rev, Herserr Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Dean of 
Lichfield. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


IN the VELDT: Stories and Sketches of Life 


in the Diamond Fields and in the Veldt, South Africa. By “ Haaizy.” Crown 
8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 


LONGMANS’ TECHNICAL SERIES. 


ADVANCED AGRICULTURE. By Henry J. 
—Chemistry— 


PART L—AGRICULTURAL — :—Geology —Engineering 
: and Physiology of Farm Animals—Veterinary Science—Agri- 
cultural Entomology. 


PART II.—AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE :—Mechanical Improvements of the 
—Farm Crops and their Cultivation—Manaures ; Appl'cation and Management— 


Drainage—Irrigation — Permanent Pastures—Live Stock— Dairying—Woods and 
Plantations—Fruit Culture—Meteorology—Agricultural ts —Questions, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Watrorp, 


Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “One Good Guest,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
“* We have here a novel that is the equal of the author's well-known and popular 
* Mr, Smitb,’ which means that it is very well worth reading.” — Vdserver. 


MR. ASTOR’S NEW ROMANCE. 


A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: a 


Romance of the Future. By JonnN Jacos Aston. With 10 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 63. 

“The author of ‘A Journey in Other Worlds,’ who has had the assistance of s 
very clever artist, has produced a diverting book in the style and manner of Jules 
Verne, which quotes a few scientific approximations and theories, but is for the 
most part pure fancy and romance. It is delightful reading and deserves success.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Horyvune, 


Author of “ A Bride from the Bush” &c, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


pences in parts, but up 
Th the bast story we 


esiminsier Gaselte, 
NEW TALES OF AUSTRALIAN me... 


NUGGETS in the DEVIL’S PUNCH BOWL; 


and other Australian Tales. By ANDREW Rossrrson, Author of “The 
Kidnapped Squatter.” 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 370. 


1, LORD WOLSELEY’S LIFE OF | 6. FLINT ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
MARLBOROUGH. OF 

2. ENGLISH TOWNS IN THE FIF- | 7. LOCKY&R’'S DAWN OF ASTRO 
TEENTH CENTURY. NOMY. 

3. THE LONSDALE PAPERS, 

4. THE REPORT OF THE LABOUR 
COMMISSION. SIVES IN WAR. 


4. THE LETTERS OF EDWARD | 10. THE BDUCATIONAL CRISIS. 
FITZGERALD, ll, NAVAL WAR IN THE BAST. 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S, R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
No, 36, OCTOBER. Royal 8vo, Price 5s. 


THE DONATION OF CONSTANTINE AS APPLIED BY THE ROMAN 
CHURCH, By F. Zinkuisen, Pa.D. 

LAURENCE SAUNDERS, CITIZEN OF COVENTRY. By Miss Many 
Dormer Harais, 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE JEWS. By Professor Joun W. Haas. 

THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT THE RELIBE OF PROTESTANT 
REFUGEES. By A. SHA 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH. by BuRKITT. 

2, Notes and D 3. Reviews of Books—4. Correspondence—5. List of Ht» 

Books recently pubished—8, Contents Contents af Periodical 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LiST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The LIFE of FRANCES POWER COBBE. By Herserr. With Illustrations. 


Edition. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s. 


Second 


A MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN (Pauline de la Ferronnays), Author of “Le 


Récit d’ane Sear.” By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 24s, 


ENGLISH WHIST and ENGLISH WHIST-PLAYERS. By Wrtiam Prineavx Courtney. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s, 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. By James Joun Hissey, Author of “On the Box 


Seat.” Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 


FORTY YEARS at the POST-OFFICE, 1850-1890. A Personal Narrative. By Freprrick 


E. BAINES, 0.B. 2 vols, large crown 8vo, with Diagrams, &c. 21s. 


AFRICAN HUNTING and ADVENTURE from NATAL to the ZAMBESI. 


By 


CHARLES BALDWIN, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. A Third and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


TWO SUMMERS in GUYENNE, 1892-1893. By Epwarp Harrison Barker, Author of 


“ Wayfaring in France” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Titustrations, 16s. 


The HISTORY of ROME. By Tueopor Mommsen. 


Translated by Witt1am Purpre Dickson, 


LL.D. A New and Cheaper Edition. 5 vols. crown 8vo. to be issued at Monthiy intervals. The First Volume will be ready in November 1894. 


A MEMOIR of MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


Holiand.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


By Caartes W. Woop, Author of “ Through 


The LIVES of JAMES HOLMES and JOHN VARLEY. By Atrrep Tuomas Srory, 


Author of “ The Life of Join Linnell.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of an AUTHOR. By Percy Fitzcrratp, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ The 


Lives of the Sheridans” &c. 2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 


LETTERS from the CAMP DURING the SIEGE of SEBASTOPOL. By Cori Freperick 


CAMPBELL. With Introduction by Field-Marshal LORD WOLSELEY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NOLLEKENS and his TIMES. By Joun Tuomas Smiru, formerly Keeper of the Prints 


and Drawings ia the British Museum. 1 vol, demy 8vo. with Portraits. 


PERSIAN PICTURES —SAFAR NAMEH. A Book of Travel in the East. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. By Tuomas Iycotpssy, Esq. A 


New Edition, edited by Mrs. EDWARD A. BOND. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 


The HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION (1789-1800). By Louis Apotrue Turers. 


Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. New Edition. In 5 vols. demy 8vo. to be published Monthly, The First Volume will be issued in January, 1895. 


(Delivered only to purchasers of entire Sets.) 


STANDARD WORKS 
The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Wit1i1aM James. 6 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits of distinguished 
Commanders on 428. 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PRO- 


GRES3 of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp Orzasy, late 
Chief Justice of Ceylon. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. Guizor, by ANDREW SCOBLE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 
4 Portraits, 63. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


by ANDREW BOOBRLE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 


2 Portraits, 6s. 
The HEAVENS. 
Demy 8vo. with over 200 , 128, 


The HISTORY of JERUSALEM. By 


Waren Besant, M.A.,and E. H. Pacmes, M.A., late Arabic, 
Cambridge. Third Edition. Large crown 8yvo. with Map, 7s. 64 


The LIFE of VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. By 


Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.8. Crown 8vo. with 
Portrait, 6s. 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 
The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. By Water Hook, of Chichester. 

ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 12 vols. demy 8vo. £ 9. Each separately 

the of IIIL., IV., and VIL.), 15a. The New Series begins 
Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARY ANTOI- 


NETTE. By Féviciré Camean, First Lady-in-Waiting tothe 
Queen. With 2 Portraits. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited 
by the Rev. W. R. W. Srepnens, Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of 
St. Jobn Chrysostom” &c. Tae Popular Edition. With Index and Por- 
traits, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A MEMOIR of the REV. JOHN RUSSELL. 


By the Author of “ Dartmoor “ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,” &c A 
New and Revised Eijition. wite a Crown 8vo. 68, 


RECOLLECTICNS of a LITERARY LIFE. 


With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose Writers. By Many 
Mrrvorp. Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 6s. 


OUR IRON ROADS: their History, Con- 
struction, and Administration. By Faepenick 8. Witttams, Author of 
“The Midland Railway: its Rise and Progress” &c. New Edition. Demy 

8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 8s. 64. 
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